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The yearly commemoration of the 
Great Tragedy is a dramatic occasion. 
No Shakespeare ever wrote a play 
that can compare with the story of 
Calvary, in all its stark treachery and 
tender love. And if the preacher has 
a spark of drama in him, he will be able 


to bring out the contrasts without 
much effort. 

Usually the sermons built around 
the Seven Last Words are nine in 
number: an Introduction and Con- 
clusion in addition to the seven main 
talks. Each talk takes about six to 
ten minutes, varying with the length 
of the musical’ selections. it is well 
to allow for flexibility in ‘the talks. 
If the musical program encroaches on 
the speaker’s time, he must be pre- 
pared to cut his material. If the 
musical periods are brief, he may have 
to enlarge his remarks. For the latter 
emergency, the preacher should pre- 
pare by marking in the margin of the 
manuscript certain ideas which he can 
expand at will, if necessary. 


The Introduction 


The Introduction can serve to take 
the audience back in memory to the 
night of Holy Thursday. It is the 
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“night in which He was betrayed.” 
Judas leaves the Upper Room, and, 
as St. John significantly adds: “Now 
it was night.” It was night in the 
heart of that unfortunate Apostle, and 
it was night on the path before him. 
He stepped from the brightness of that 
sacred banquet, and that step was the 
signal for the powers of darkness to 
start moving against Christ. For the 
Passion of Our Lord is not simply 
the record of historical incidents at- 
tending His death. It is the story of 
the conflict between Sin and Holiness 
when the embattled furies of hell 
struck down the Son of God. 

Judas meets the mongrel band of 
thugs that were to capture Jesus. 
From now on, the pace of the tragedy 
quickens: event follows event, each 
more terrible than the last. Quick 
flashes of color and bursts of flame! 
The Arrest—after Our Lord had been 
praying in agony, sweating blood in 
the moonlight under the olive trees. 
Before Annas—the stinging blow in 
the face; the illegal trial before 
Caiphas, and then on to Pilate who 
recognizes His innocence. The Roman 
seeks to evade responsibility, and sends 
Christ to Herod, who dresses Him in 
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the robe of a lunatic. What pitiful 
devices Pilate uses to salve his con- 
science! But at last, timid and time- 
serving, he pronounces the “Ibis ad 
Crucem.”’ Out through the city gates 
Christ carries His cross to, the Hill of 
the Skull, where He is murdered in 
the most awful crime in history. 

The Introduction can help to fix the 
proper emphasis. Remind the congre- 
gation that the physical sufferings are 
not the chief point of interest: the 
important fact is that the God-Man 
suffered. We can have pity for ani- 
mals in pain. But it is not merely a 
wounded body that hangs on the 
Cross: it is the Salvation of the World 
that lies there with arms outstretched 
in a gesture of love. Because that 
dying Figure is Our Redemption, 
Christians set apart Good Friday to 
meditate on the seven last words of the 
God-Man, spoken in blood and pain 
and in the shadow of death. 


The First Word 


The First Word has abundant ser- 
mon possibilities: ‘‘Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” 
A few years ago in down-town Man- 
hattan, a taxicab struck and fatally 
injured an old priest. At the trial, 
the Court dismissed the charges of 
homicide and reckless driving, because 
the priest, before death, had requested 
that the driver be not punished. The 
world needs a forgiving spirit. The 
lights are on again in Europe, but there 
are also fires of revenge. “Revenge is 
sweet,”’ and sweet was the revenge of 
Christ on His enemies: ‘Father, for- 
give them ..... ” They had good 
reason to know what they did, but the 
fact was that they didn’t and in His 
mercy He asked the Father to forgive. 

In a sense we shall be saved by our 
ignorance. When the scientist says 


God doesn’t exist because he can’t see 
Him through the microscope or tele- 
scope, when the college-boy claims 
that sin is only self-expression, let us 
hope that in those cases there is the 
redeeming virtue of ignorance. 

Christ could forgive because He 
looked on no man as an enemy: “Love 
your enemies. Do good to them that 
hate you.” We have had two thou- 
sand years of Christianity, and yet 
we consider forgiveness a naive and 
nobly impossible ideal. We refuse to 
pardon even those who are different 
from us in color or nationality. 
“Rival” in its Latin origin means the 
man on the other bank of the river. 
We hate the other man just because 
he doesn’t walk and talk likeus. But if 
Christ, eternal innocence, could forgive 
those who were brutally murdering 
Him, we ought to pass over insults 
and differences. For by grace we are 
brothers of Christ and sons of Our 
Father in heaven, who maketh the 
sun to rise on the wicked as well as 
the good. 


The Second Word 


The Second Word brings out another 
facet of Christ’s mercy: “This day 
thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 
Occasionally there is an outcry against 
the Church because a priest has given 
the Last Rites to a John Barrymore or 
a Dutch Schultz. The Church has 
officially approved a life of crime, so 
they say—has blessed a public enemy. 
And yet the priest in these cases has 
simply followed precedent, the ancient 
and venerable precedent established 
by Christ on the Cross. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Our 
Lord had said: ‘“‘Lay up to yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither 
the moth nor rust consume and where 
thieves do not break in and steal.” 
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I believe it was Bourdaloue who said 
that Dismas was the greatest of all 
thieves, because he broke into the 
treasures of heaven and stole Paradise. 
“Where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also.”” Our Lord turning to the 
penitent robber saw only his heart, 
purified by contrition. 

What happened in the heart of this 
thief to change his attitude? A few 
minutes earlier he had been blasphem- 
ing. The mock crown of thorns, 
the title INRI, the bleeding body, all 
these concealed Christ’s divinity. But 
like a thief Dismas broke through all 
the barred windows and closed doors 
of His humanity, and stole into the 
presence of His divinity by humbly 
making an act of perfect contrition. 

The story of the Good Thief can be 
a consolation to us as we die. We 
have all been thieves, stealing pleas- 
ures and breaking the laws of God. 
But if we surrender our affection for 
these stolen goods and pray with real 
sorrow, we will hear: ‘“Thou shalt be 
with Me in Paradise.” 


The Third Word 


The Third Word represents perhaps 
the tenderest scene in the whole 
panorama of the Passion: ‘Woman, 
behold, thy son!’ Christ, looking at 
His mother through blood-shot eyes, 
gives her to John who symbolizes all 
humanity. At Bethlehem she gave 
Him to the world: now He gives her 
to the world. Instead of kneeling at 
the Crib, she stands under the Cross. 
A third of a century has dealt harshly 
with her. Since the Prophecy of 
Simeon she has been seeing the phan- 
tom shadow of the coming tragedy. 
But she is a strong woman now, with 
features sculptured by pain, far 
stronger than the politician Pilate or 
even Peter the Rock. In making her 


the Mother of all His Christians, 
Christ places on her shoulders the 
weight of centuries of human suffering. 

A year ago perhaps, the dreaded 
telegram came from the War Depart- 
ment to a Catholic home in New York, 
Boston or Chicago. The dear old 
mother began to say her beads. Only 
the Mother of Sorrows could soothe 
her heartache. In Poland a young 
widow to-day sees her only child 
starving to death: “Mother of God, 
take care of my little one in heaven!” 
In France a peasant-girl prays for him 
who will never come back from sea. 
Call it a sweet delusion, a dream—but 
the fact is that devotion to the Mother 
of Sorrows sheds more light on the 
problem of evil than all the speculative 
philosophers from Aristotle to Ein- 
stein. 

These innocent sufferers might have 
reacted in a different way. They 
might have rebelled in a spirit of wild 


terror, like Rachel in Rama refusing - 


to be comforted, or like mad King 
Lear bewailing his dead daughter in 
the mountains. But their whole life 
has been a profession of faith, and they 
have signed and sealed that profession 
with a great agony, confident that 
their Heavenly Mother will take her 
banished children from a land of 
mourning and weeping to their happy 
homeland. 


The Fourth Word 


The Fourth Word bears a variety of 
interpretations: ‘“‘My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me!’ No 
doubt, many a good preacher has 
skated on thin ice of heresy in explain- 
ing these words of Our Lord. The 
words are from a Hebrew Psalm that 
was often on Christ’s lips. In the 
Psalm the meaning is: “Why hast Thou 
abandoned me to the wrath of My 
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enemies?” Christ very probably in- 
tended this sense. The general mood 
of the verse is not one of despair, but 
of tender and trusting confidence in 
God. 

Trust in God ought to be the theme 
of any talk on the fourth word. In 
darkest hours God is never very far 
away. We may be tempted to doubt 
that God exists. Can we feel the light 
of faith slip away and not be de- 
pressed? Even the very temptation 
to doubt plunges a Christian into a 
cheerless mood. 

Doubts about His goodness are as 
gloomy as those about His existence. 
Why did my friend die? Why are 
there infantile paralysis, cancer, lep- 
rosy in the world? For answer we 
tread that these are mysteries which 
God has not chosen to reveal. Small 
comfort: we believe but the dejection 
still persists. At such times we ought 
to think of Christ and His fourth word. 
Beaten and wounded by His own 
people, abandoned by His friends, yet 
He would not give Himself over to 
gloom and melancholy. For He knew 
that His Father was very close, and 
in the darkness He could see the stars. 


The Fifth Word 


The Fifth Word presents a fearful 
physical agony: “I thirst!’ A dying 
soldier may be mutilated beyond de- 
scription; he may not care whether 
he lives or dies, but yet one thought 
may possess him: “I thirst.” His 
face will light up at the touch of a cup 
of cold water. Like the sufferings of 
a man on the battlefield, the physical 
agony of Christ suggests a little water. 
A bystander raised a vinegar-sponge 
to Christ’s mouth, but He only touched 
it with His lips. 

The lessons of Christ’s life have a 
perpetual meaning. His physical thirst 


ended in His death, but mystically we 
can still minister to that burning de- 
sire. Our Lord tells us in St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel that at the Judgment 
He will say to those who served Him 
well: ‘Come, blessed of My Father, 
take possession of the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world; for I was hungry and you 
gave Me to eat: I was thirsty and you 
gave Me to drink...” (Matt., xxv. 
34). Then the just will answer Him, 
saying: ‘‘Lord, when did we see Thee 
hungry and feed Thee, or thirsty, and 
give Thee drink?” And Christ will 
say: “Amen I say to you, as long as 
you did it for one of these, the least of 
My brethren, you did it for Me.” 

Pain is sacred, for it is Christ who 
suffers in His brethren. The Chris- 
tians of the Middle Ages built their 
hospitals, such as the Salpétriére still 
standing, like magnificent palaces. The 
charter of that hospital, for instance, 
regarded the “unfortunate poor as the 
living members of Jesus Christ.” 
To-day our great state hospitals are 
built like so many barns to accom- 
modate animals. 

How paltry are the sentimental and 
humanitarian motives that actuate 
the social workers of to-day, when 
compared to the genuine Christian 
motive for sympathy! The social 
worker looks down at a sick or wounded 
human animal. The Saint looks up 
at his crucifix and sees the Image of all 
who are in pain. There is a gulf as 
wide as heaven and earth between the 
two attitudes. 


The Sixth Word 


The Sixth Word can sometimes 
prove a source of very embarrassing 
confusion. Some booklets for the 
Three Hours’ Agony list “It is con- 
summated”’ as the Sixth Word, while 
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“Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit” is Seventh. Naturally, the 
congregation will become confused if 
the preacher chooses the latter as the 
Sixth Word. However, this seems to 
be the more usual choice. 

As Christ commended His spirit into 
His Father’s hands, the curtain that 
veiled the Holy of Holies was torn from 
top to bottom and darkness folded its 
sable wings like a vulture over the 
world. 

Jesus taught us to say the last lines 
of our little drama of life calmly and 
serenely. In dying, we are not plung- 
ing into blind nothingness or merely 
chemical dissolution. We are simply 
returning our treasure of an immortal 
soul into the hands of Our Father. 

Two classes of men die unhappy 
deaths. First, the Christian who 
knows he has a soul but lives as 
though he had none. Of such St. 
Paul said: “It is a terrible thing to 
fall into the hands of the Living God.” 
They dare not say ‘‘Father,’” because 
they have left His house: they cannot 
commend to Him their spirit because 
they have killed it. Then there is the 
unbeliever who believes there is no 
Father and no spirit to commend. 
Death, for him, means the approach of 
an irresistible phantom that sweeps 
a person into annihilation. It is hard 
to resign oneself to the prospect of 
total death. 

There is no total death for a good 
Christian. There is only life—this 
life transfigured to greater beauty and 
perfect happiness. A Christian is 
another Christ. In His death is our* 
death; in His resurrection, our vic- 
tory. Death can have no terror for us 
if we die with Him and in Him. For 
after the last agony Our Father who is 
in heaven will take the spirit we en- 
trust to Him, and will bless it eternally. 





The Seventh Word 


The Seventh Word is: “It is fin- 
ished.” ‘‘Consummated” may be a 
more majestic word but I fear that 
many hearers will waste valuable 
moments speculating whether the word 
should be accented on the second or 
the third syllable. 

It is said that Michelangelo, insane 
with admiration for his marble statue 
of Moses, struck it and cried: “Speak.” 
Christ has now completed His master- 
piece and contemplates it with perfect 
satisfaction. At Creation, God looked 
upon the world He had made and saw 
that it was good. St. Augustine re- 
marks that the Redemption was in- 
comparably more wonderful. More 
wonderful perhaps, because more diffi- 
cult. In Creation God rejoiced as a 
giant. In the Redemption he became 
the least and most miserable of men. 
He created the world with a word: 
He took thirty-three and more years 
of toil and torture to redeem it. ~ 

Christ, as it were, looks down 
through the orders of created things. 
How perfect they are! From the 
exuberant variety of the crystals of 
a snow-flake to the orderly procession 
of the moon and stars—still higher 
through the color and pattern of flowers 
and trees, the speed and grace of swan 
and deer to the king of material crea- 
tion, man. But at the summit of all 
perfection stands the perfect Man 
united to the Godhead, and in His 
loving sacrifice on the Cross beauty 
reaches its consummation. Here is 
the supreme achievement; we can 
dream of nothing greater. Jesus 
scans the ancient Prophecies, sees that 
all is complete and cries out: “It is 
finished!” 

Jesus wants us to be perfect as His 
Heavenly Father is perfect. He has 
high hopes for us mediocre beings, be- 
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cause He knows the power of His 
grace. Will we be able to say with a 
shade of truth at death: “It is fin- 
ished’’—or even the words of St. 
Paul: “I have fought the good fight. 
I have finished my course. I have 
kept the faith’’? 





The Conclusion 


The Conclusion is a challenge to 
live the good life. There are only two 
things in the world: love and hate. 
The battle of Calvary was really a con- 
flict between love and hate. Our 
Lord won that battle, but it was not 
the end of the war. It is still going on. 

Catholics seldom consciously hate 
God. We do not shake our fists at 
heaven and curse the Lord. Yet, we 
coéperate all too readily with the 
forces of hate. They trap us and lure 
us by a thousand arguments and atti- 
tudes. Chief among these is the atti- 
tude, born in hell, that religion is not 
that brotherly love is 


necessary : 


enough: “‘Be decent, be kind, and you 
will inherit the kingdom.”’ But Love 
Incarnate taught us that the First 
Commandment is love of God. Love 
of God is the source of genuine 
brotherly love. Without the Father- 
hood of God, how can there be a 
brotherhood of man? 

The Christian life isa warfare. Shall 
we continue the war that Our Lord 
Jesus declared when He said: “I am 
not come to bring peace but the 
sword!’ Or shall we appease the 
million forces of Antichrist and pluck 
the false flower of comfort? Christ, 
through the Church, offers us the 
means of carrying on the war for 
religion and morality. If we accept 
these weapons, we shall prove that 
Christ did not die in vain. We shall 
make this world a better place to live 
in, and ourselves a little more worthy of 
hearing the happy words: ‘“‘Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, possess the king- 
dom prepared for you.” 



































12,700 Watch One Hour with Him 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


The last night of His earthly life 
Our Saviour complained that His 
chosen ones were too self-centered to 
watch with Him for just one hour, to 
keep Him company and to lend Him 
at least the encouragement of their 
waking presence while He was vicari- 
ously bearing up under the entire load 
of human ingratitude—that highly 
individualized burden, beginning with 
those twin mortal sins committed by 
our first parents in the Garden and 
going on and including every personal 
sin right up to those sins being in the 
act of comission as the trumpet of the 
Last Judgment sounds. But the 
human encouragement that the Sa- 
viour then lacked has since been re- 
quited in every age of the Church by 
generous souls. Saints canonized and 
uncanonized have lived again by faith 
every incident of the public life of their 
Elder Brother; and those incidents 
for them have been as real in kind, but 
of course not in degree, as they were 
for the Mother of Sorrows herself— 
although no human mind or human 
imagination, but only those of the 
Saviour Himself, can fathom to what 
extent every joy and every sorrow of 
His was shared by His blessed Mother. 

Yet, only in the latter centuries have 
increasing groups begun to follow 
Him more truly from Galilee to Jeru- 


salem than did Mary of Magdala, 


Joanna, Susanna, “and many others 
who ministered to Him with the means 
they had.” For several hundred years 
now Religious institutes have renewed 
in their daily meditations this or that 


._ phase of the public or the hidden life. 


So too have popular devotions, such as 
the Stations of the Cross, the Rosary 
Devotion, and many another of more 
restricted areas such as the Holy 
Agony Devotion. However, for mak- 
ing formal amends for the love of the 
Saviour so ill responded to both in 
His natural and His mystical life, no 
devotion is comparable to the Sacred 
Heart Devotion. This last devotion 
in our day has undergone a further 
particularization; and that particu- 
larization has been vitalized by a very 
constant and concrete realization. I 
refer to the Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart in homes, and the Night 
Adoration in homes. 


Night Adoration Is Fast Spreading 


The priest who is rightly credited 
with being the apostle of the Enthrone- 
ment began with pontifical approval, 
and even command, that apostolate 
nearly forty years ago in his native 
Chile; he had extended that devotion 
into other South American nations be- 
fore the first World War. The opening 
of that conflict found him in France, 
ready to begin the Enthronement 
Devotion in the land of Mary 
Margaret. Although the bishops 
doubted the opportuneness of such 
activity at that time, they permitted 
it, and the devotion entered upon a 
new era of success. At the close of 
that first World War, the apostle was 
down in Italy learning Italian so that 
he could carry out the command of a 
second Pope. Having accomplished 
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this new mission, he went to Belgium 
and thence into England. By that 
time a third Pope had a command to 
give him; and that command was to 
go to mission lands and preach to both 
foreign and native priests and to for- 
eign and native Religious. The second 
World War was already on when this 
missionary of nations arrived in Cali- 
fornia on his way to Rome to report. 
The War kept him here; after preach- 
ing to priests and Religious in different 
parts of this country and getting under 
way both the Enthronement and the 
Night Adoration, he set out for Canada 
where he feels that in the span of life 
before him he cannot reap the harvest 
awaiting him. To the Night Adorers 
of the United States this apostle, 
Father Mateo Crawley-Boevey, SS. 
CC., wrote these sentiments two years 
ago: 


“More than twenty years ago I 
launched my first appeal to generous 
souls to watch one hour at night in 
the home in reparation to the Sacred 
Heart for the sins of families. My 
invitation was intended for a chosen 
few—faithful friends of the Sacred 
Heart—the ‘little flock’ of Adorers 
who once a month would offer 
consolation to the Master during the 
hours of the night, when He is so 
outraged and insulted by the sins 
of His so-called ‘friends.’ 

“The response to the first appeal 
was overwhelming: a veritable Palm 
Sunday of ‘Hosannas’ to the King, 
rising from thousands of family 
sanctuaries all over the world, 
sanctuaries wherein an army of 
Night Adorers is watching during the 
night in a spirit of love, of social 


reparation and apostolate. Truly, . 


we may say an army of perpetual 
adorers who, ‘from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof,’ 
in union with priests offering the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, are 
making reparation for the sins of 


men. 


“Here in this great country, the 
number of Night Adorers is already 
well over the 100,000 mark, and 
perhaps even higher than we realize; 
for there are many who sacrifice an 
hour of their sleep each month and 
even more often, whose names are 
known only to the Sacred Heart.”’ 


Facts of one particular regional 
group in this country illustrate best 
how a little systematic work, pro- 
longed over a few years on the part of 
one priest running a regional secre- 
tariate with the help of a couple of 
volunteer workers a few hours a day, 
can get relatively tremendous results. 


Four Years’ Work 


In one of our border metropolitan 
dioceses Father Mateo preached in 
January of 1942. At that time in the 
entire State there were only 300 Night 
Adorers. Now in that same State with 
accretions from four border or nearby 
States there are as of January, 1946, 
some 12,700 Night Adorers. These 
make a society without meetings, and 
without dues. The secretarial work 
(enrollments, certificates, literature) 
is done gratis by two young women 
working from three to four hours 
apiece every day. The priest in charge 
devotes to the work any spare time he 
may have after tending to the needs 
of a parish of 125 families and caring 
for the chaplain needs of a large 
Motherhouse of Sisters, with a college 
for women and an academy for girls 
attached. The archdiocese in ques- 
tion is divided into four districts, and 
has in all about 500 Night Adoration 
promoters. In each district there is a 
yearly Holy Hour for the Night 
Adorers prepared for weeks in ad- 
vance by the Director, who writes 
each pastor a personal letter asking 
him to tell his parishioners about the 
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forthcoming Holy Hour in that par- 
ticular locality. The Director writes 
also along the same lines to each 
promoter of that district; in addition, 
he usually writes two other letters a 
year to each promoter of that region. 
In turn, he receives several hundred 
letters a month apropos of Night 
Adoration. Excerpts from some of 
those letters are well worth quoting; 
but not before a word about secular- 
minded mothers choosing a college for 
their daughters. 


The Welfare of the Faith Not a 
Determinant for Many Mothers 


Recently two Sisters from a Catholic 
college went out to canvass for next- 
year pupils among graduate classes of 
Catholic high schools for girls. These 
Sisters were appalled at the number of 
Catholic mothers who were financially 
able to send their girls to Catholic 
women colleges, but were yet unwilling 
because, if they did, those daughters of 
theirs would be separated from their 
girl chums! So, they were sending 
their daughters to secular universities. 
Some of these very mothers, strange 
to say, had themselves been educated 
in a Catholic college for women. 
What a corroboration of the contention 
that the school seldom corrects the 
defects of the home! The motive 
just alleged is similar to the one given 
last year by a pair of parents for send- 
ing their daughter from the eighth 
grade of a parochial school to a public 
high school: she would make there 
useful social contacts for future life, as 
if girls from good Catholic homes were 
not God’s nobility. Such parents, 
though, will not be roused out of their 
secular ideals by mere denunciation, 
nor by argumentation. Their outlook 
has to be changed by a contrary course 
of action, not by mere preachments. 





And example can win to that desired 
new way of life. This I will show later 
by a few citations from among those 
12,700 Night Adorers already referred 
to. But first an additional paragraph 
or two from Father Mateo, for he 
speaks with the authority of actual 
experience on what Christian action 
can do in the way of begetting a 
Christian outlook, objectives, ideals. 
I continue to draw from the pamphlet 
issued on “Night Adoration in the 
Home” by the National Center of the 
Enthronement, Fairhaven, Mass: 


“If, twenty years ago, I was con- 
vinced of the necessity and impor- 
tance of penance in the sanctuary of 
the home itself, I am convinced now 
more than ever. The attack on the 
home, the last line of defense of 
Christian civilization, has been in- 
tensified, and pagan ways and pagan 
customs have invaded the homes 
that should be other Nazareths, to 
such an extent that many—far too 
many—superficial Catholics are lift- 
ing their voices with those of the 
enemies of Christ: ‘We will not have 
this Man reign over us!’ If repara- 
tion is not made by penance for this 
modern betrayal, in the home itself, 
then may we expect and fear the 
swift punishment of a merciful but 
just God avenging the sacrilegious 
violation of a sanctuary consecrated 
by the Incarnation and Birth of His 
own Divine Son. 

“I say that I am more convinced 
than ever of the necessity of penance 
in the home itself. Naturally, I 
praise and admire the great effort 
being made on all sides to develop 
the Eucharistic spirit in the Church; 
and while I heartily applaud this 
splendid Christian idea, I must say 
that I cling more strongly still to the 
no less high ideal of Eucharistic 
Adoration in the home. Those really 
acquainted with the spirit of repara- 
tion of our crusade, and its trans- 
cendent importance in the home, 
will readily understand the ‘why’ 
of this preference on my part for 
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the Eucharistic Adoration within 
the family circle. Not every one 
is able to make the hour of Eucha- 
ristic Adoration in the church, par- 
ticularly at night. Must they be 
deprived, then, of the honor and 
privilege of consoling the Divine 
Prisoner, alone and forsaken in so 
many tabernacles? By no means. 
In the sanctuary of their own homes 
let them prostrate themselves in 
spirit before the tabernacle, and in 
union with the priests who at that 
moment, in some part of the world, are 
offering the Sacrifice of Calvary to the 
Triune God, let them adore, praise, 
petition, and atone in the name of 
their own and other families who 
offend and sadden the Sacred Heart 
by their daily denial of His rights as 
King. I think there is no stronger, 
no better, way to stress the beauty 
and necessity of family prayer, of 
penance and Eucharistic spirit, than 
by developing this threefold spirit 
in the home where the Sacred Heart 
has been enthroned in spirit and in 
truth. I would even dare affirm 
that the truest Catholic families are 
those that have understood the 
beauty and the duty of offering the 
homage of prayer and penance in the 
home, where the family lives, 
struggles and where we die.” 


To That Truth These Bear Witness 


A man writes to the Director of the 
American section of Enthronement 
already mentioned to complain and 
give unintentional and incidental testi- 
mony of no mean value: “Father, 
please stop addressing me as Mrs. 
Blank. It’s a man’s job to get up at 
night and pray.” A shut-in woman 
sends this word: “Father, my hour 
from 11 to 12 is the sweetest hour of the 
month for me. I am so crippled up 
that I can’t leave my room.” A 
young woman has this message of en- 
couragement: ‘‘Father, I feel that Our 
Lord is so close to me during those 
quiet hours.’’ The mother of a family 
conveys this information: “We ex- 


perience much spiritual joy during our 
hour from 10 to 11. All the members 
of the family make the hour together.” 
And only a couple of weeks ago a 
priest reported to this effect: ‘“‘One of 
our Night Adorers awakens her whole 
family for the hour of adoration from 
1 to 2 am.... And in another in- 
stance the whole family, children and 
all, pray all night once a month— 
laudate Dominum omnes gentes.’”’ Then 
the Director testifies to the large 
number both of young men and of 
young women who are faithful mem- 
bers. The same Director mentions 
one extraordinary fact that should be 
duplicated in almost any big city 
parish in the land. He says: ‘One 
busy man (general manager of a large 
plant) prays every night from twelve 
to one. He is as kind and as patient 
a man as I have ever met.” 


A Night Adorer Carries an Argonne Hero 
to God 


I quote our Director’s exact words 
for the following incident: 


“Mr. Blank, a_ well-educated, 
widely travelled man of the Epis- 
copalian faith, though not very 
religious, had tried to live honestly 
and nobly according to his lights. 
God generously rewarded him with 
the gift of faith. 

“In the summer of 1943 Mr. 
Blank suffered a stroke. A recur- 
rence some months later reduced 
him to an extreme condition causing 
great pain. As he required con- 
stant attention, a professional nurse 
was engaged—a devout Catholic, 
a member of the Apostolate of 
Nocturnal Adoration in the Home, 
who due to her love of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and her faithfulness 
in fulfilling her obligation as a mem- 
ber was the means of winning for her 
patient the grace of the Sacraments. 

“In early November that year of 
1943 his nurse was making her hour 

- of Night Adoration at the bedside. 
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He became restless and asked what 
she was doing. After she had ex- 
plained, he requested that the pray- 
ers be read aloud. He joined in these 
prayers as best he could, and later 
asked to see a priest. A priest close 
by was notified. Father found him 
excellently prepared. On all points 
of doctrine that would be divergent 
with Episcopalianism he confessed 
the Catholic faith with clarity and 
conviction. Conversation developed 
the information that just twenty- 
five years before, during World 
War I, he had served as a Captain 
in France; and while in the Argonne 
battle he had assisted some of his 
Catholic soldiers to die when the 
Chaplain was not available. Having 
seen the serenity with which they 
awaited death, he said at the time: 
‘I want peace like that.’ 


“Father baptized him condition- 
ally and gave him the Last Sacra- 
ments. He was very exemplary and 
edifying in his reception of the 
Sacraments, and as the Sacred 
Host in Viaticum was offered him 
as his First and Last Communion, 
he gazed at it; and with a voice 
weak but clear and ringing, said: 
‘This is Christ the Son of the living 
God.” 

“During his dying hours, which 
were long yet patiently borne, he 
received the priestly ministrations 
humbly and gratefully. He died 
at peace and was buried on Armistice 


Day, 1943, twenty-five years after 
the World War I came to a close.” 


How Did the Priests Concerned Set Up 
Those New Nazareths? 


According to the Director some sent 
out their Legionaries of Mary to sign 
up Night Adorers. Others used the 
Holy Name Society or the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society to multiply these 
mystical Nazareths. The Director 
mentions this other fruitful prepara- 
tory step: at every retreat given 
during the last four years in the nearby 
monastery the retreat-masters have 
urged the retreatants to become Night 
Adorers; the monks of the monastery 
are themselves Night Adorers, for this, 
of course, fits in with their pre-dawn 
religious exercises. Then in many of 
the parishes of that region of Night 
Adoration, pastors or their assistants 
visit one or two homes each day or 
night, and Enthrone the Sacred 
Heart and. get started Night Adora- 
tion. 

Here are pastoral visits that are inci- 
dental, invited, zeal-incendiary (if the 
expression be not too violent)—visits 
that bring into a couple of new homes 
each day in a given parish Him who 
mystically still has few places whereon 
to lay His head. 











Some Aspects of Modern Education 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


The gradual intellectual advance of 
civilized man is essential to the per- 
petual progress theory of the ultra- 
evolutionists. They think that through 
the years men generally have ex- 
hibited an increasing degree of in- 
telligence, whose manifestation took a 
sweeping curve upward when it was 
decided to give everyone the benefit of 
a free and compulsory education. 

They might indeed find it difficult to 
reconcile this theory of increasing in- 
telligence with the need for forcing 
learning upon anyone. On the other 
hand, they might argue that the in- 
telligence lay chiefly with those who 
insisted that the less intelligent should 
be made to learn. But the fact is that 
compulsory education was an intelli- 
gent step only because it had become 
necessary. In England, it solved the 
problem of child labor; for if the child 
was sent to school, he could not, ob- 
viously, be working in the factory. 
At the same time, we cannot overlook 
that it provided the kind of learning 
that folks then needed if they were to 
be fitted as human cogs in the in- 
dustrial wheel. It made factory hands 
of them, shop assistants, and subse- 
quently clerks, typists, and office 
factotums. 

That is not to decry the kind of 
learning which is usually described as 
“elementary education” —formerly 
little more than the “three R’s,”’ but 
now covering a larger field. On the 
contrary, it is, in its way, a good sort. 
But it is not the only sort of elemen- 
tary education, nor even from every 
point of view the best. 


What Is Education? 


Not long ago a woman educationist 
was asked on the public platform why 
it is a higher achievement to be able to 
read and write than to plough a 
straight furrow. The question ob- 
viously disconcerted the chairman of 
the meeting, who suggested that it 
might be ruled out on the grounds that 
the superiority as an accomplishment 
of reading and writing is common 
knowledge. Nor did the speaker in 
attempting to reply evade the question 
any the less. For she merely stated 
the opinion that the ploughman would 
be better for being able to read and 
write, which was not in dispute. But 
she argued against herself when she 
went on to emphasize the necessity of 
literary pursuits in the ploughman’s 
leisure time. She thereby admitted 
the primacy of food production and 
that the literary accomplishment was 
subordinate, which is heresy in the 
modern educationist theory. 

Admittedly, the things of the mind 
are of a higher order than those of the 
body. But where most educationists 
are at fault is in equating mind culture 
with book culture. The things of the 
mind are not necessarily contained in 
books, nor do they flow from the end 
of a fountain pen. Learning is not 
picked up only within four walls. The 
ability to read books is not in itself 
of a higher order than the ability to 
read nature: to detect, for instance, a 
bird by its song, or to name a tree by 
its leaf. In times of threatened 
famine, would it still be a greater 
achievement for a boy or man to be 
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able to write his name and address on 
straight and successive lines than to 
plough a field in straight and parallel 
ones? It would certainly not be so 
practically useful. 

The educationist may object that he 
does not despise field-lore or country- 
lore; these have a place in his scheme, 
but not at first. Sheep-shearing for 
instance, he says, must be learned in 
manhood and not in boyhood. Studies 
of that kind are for the young too con- 
ducive to wool-gathering; they unfit 
young folk for serious book study. 
And as for the boy learning to manage 
a horse and cart, that is another ex- 
ample of putting the educational cart 
before the horse. All such subjects, 
he maintains, should be deferred until 
the pupil takes the specialized agri- 
cultural course, if he gets so far. 


Defects in Modern Education 


The fact that a system which is 
adapted to provide an advanced field 
culture neglects an elementary one, 
indicates that it has vital deficiencies. 
And when the educationist insists that 
book study must come before these 
extras, he is merely begging the ques- 
tion as to why they are extras. The 
fields, pastures, and sheep were there 
long before the books; men needed the 
plough long before they needed the 
pen. And had they not long ago dis- 
covered under a more primitive system 
of education the properties of poison- 
ous berries, it is unlikely that the ad- 
vanced chemistry class, which learns 
about the poisons, would ever have 
come into existence. 

It may here be remarked that an 
experiment in agricultural education 
as a normal part of the curriculum, 
but on a voluntary basis, has recently 
been made at St. Columba’s College, 
Dublin, Ireland. The course is practi- 











cal as well as theoretical, the college 
having its own farm. Junior boys, 
moreover, as well as senior, take the 
course, which has produced much en- 
thusiasm and excellent results. 

It is not suggested that any boy 
should be pushed on to do hard farm 
work, although actually the framers 


-of our modern educational system had 


no such scruples in their own sphere. 
Is it not the general complaint that 
young scholars are nowadays pressed 
on to branches of study that can be 
properly grasped only when there is a 
fairly mature brain development? Are 
not the seeds of neurosis being sown in 
schools? 

This must be so wherever the 
method of education is hidebound and 
inelastic, instead of wide and liberal. 
The curriculum must be shaped to fit 
the scholar’s mind, and not the mind 
forced to receive the curriculum. 
Agriculture has been given as an ex- 
ample of culture, and no doubt it is a 
refining one. But it is not the only 
alternative culture; there are many 
more that are not necessarily bookish. 
This has been recognized from time 
to time by the more enlightened edu- 
cationists. They have realized the 
harmfulness of a system which aims at 
cramming the same kind of knowledge 
into a variety of minds. They them- 
selves have learned that no one learns 
by being subjected to a process of 
mind-stuffing. The scholar learns by 
mental development—learning how to 
learn. And so various methods have 
at different times been introduced to 
foster mind cultivation. Chief among 
them is the heuristic method; but 
there are also the Montessori, the 
topic method, and the Kerschensteiner. 


Why This Cramming? 
But none of them have been adopted 
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wholeheartedly by the ‘‘orthodox.”’ 
They do not lend themselves to the 
system of cramming into which modern 
education has largely resolved itself. 
And, apart from the comparatively 
few enlightened experiments, educa- 
tion for the last hundred years may be 
said to have been one experiment after 
another to ascertain how best to cram, 
and what to cram with. 

This cramming business, considered 
objectively and aside from the inten- 
tions of the teacher or institution com- 
pelled to make use of it, has in these 
days one object in view, and one only: 
to enable the scholar to pass examina- 
tions. It does not pretend to aim pri- 
marily at making good men or women, 
not even good citizens; but solely to 
making good wage-earners. And while 
the comparative mental efficiency of 
boys and girls is gauged by their ability 
to secure more marks than the other 
boy and girl, the educational standard 
of the school is measured by its record 
of credits and distinctions. Head- 
masters proudly boast of their school 
having secured so many more credits 
than last year, and of having trebled 
the number of its distinctions in the 
last three years. It all has a strange 
affinity with the methods of Big Busi- 
ness, with its craze for bigger and 
bigger business. What wonder that 
we occasionally come across a school 
which, out of regard for true educa- 
tional values, refuses to distribute 
prizes at all? But alas, how many 
even of our Catholic schools would sur- 
vive if they refused to involve their 
pupils in the race for distinctions—and 
jobs? 

That explains why the examination 
tyranny is tolerated. We have no 
choice, and parents fear for the future 
of their sons and daughters if they have 
not their certificates. They fear that 


they will be left out in the cold when 
the best positions are vacant. They 
fear, not for their culture, but for their 
bread and butter. 

But when all is said and done, if the 
object of the educationists was to help 
people make money, they do not seem 
to have succeeded over well. Before 


. the war, the professions were hope- 


lessly overcrowded; so much so, that 
the young lawyer or physician, unless 
he had sound financial backing, often 
had starvation staring him in the face 
at the outset of his career. Qualified 
engineers from the universities, at 
least in England, are said often to 
receive less remuneration that the men 
at the bench whom they supervise. 
As to the rank and file, we have be- 
come used to envisaging a ‘‘perma- 
nent” unemployed roll. The Axis 
countries were the first to settle their 
unemployment problems, but only by 
carrying out huge munition-making 
programs, and by large compulsory 
deductions from the workers’ wages— 
an example which other countries had 
perforce to follow when the pile of 
munitions had grown great enough to 
be used. That is hardly a tribute to 
the material efficacy of free and com- 
pulsory education. And a campaign 
of teaching that has not taught com- 
munities to manage their affairs better 
than that is radically deficient. 


Fallacy about Medieval Education 


The fact is that those who intro- 
duced free and compulsory education 
made the terrible blunder of mistaking 
mind-stuffing for education. They 
thought they were conferring a novel 
benefit on mankind, when actually 
what was new was not the benefit but 
their conception of it. They might, 
had they known better, have taken a 
lesson from the past, for the thing had 
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been done far more effectively cen- 
turies ago. In essentials, education in 
the Middle Ages was far in advance of 
education to-day. 

It is a popular fallacy to suppose 
that in medieval times a few people 
were educated and most were not. 
The Middle Ages did not make a clear- 
cut division between educated and un- 
educated, though it might have done 
between learned and unlearned. It 
did not confuse education with learn- 
ing, because everyone was educated 
according to his own bent. The squire 
may have been unlettered, but he knew 
how to look after the affairs of the 
estate. He did not, as so many do to- 
day, regard a course in letters as a 
necessary preliminary to neglecting 
both letters and estate, or of leaving 
affairs in the hands of an estate agent. 
The soldier was trained in arms; war- 
fare had not then reached the advaticed 
stage when the atomic and high-ex- 
plosive bombs, the mine, mustard-gas, 
and fifth-column treachery make arms 
almost superfluous. The clerk of those 
days was a clerk, that is a cleric—not 
because he could read and write; he 
could read and write because his 
clerical vocation demanded it. 

When few could wield the pen, pen- 
manship was a fine art. The ideal was 
that everyone who could write should 
be able to write properly. It is strange 
that in an age when everyone is taught 
to write,’ writing is so indecipherable 
that the public is asked to write in 
BLOCK CAPITALS. Or perhaps it 
is that no one wants to take the 
trouble to decipher. Postmen do, but 
then it is the postman’s job to do so. 


Medieval and Modern Views Contrasted 


Modern education fails to train the 
mind to use its powers as they should 
be used. It is in this that it differs 


from education of former times. And 
although book learning was not so uni- 
versal once as it pretends to be to-day, 
schooling was far more general and 
better than is commonly supposed, as 
even non-Catholic historians admit. 
How else explain the free grammar 
schools of the Middle Ages, and the 
poor scholars, and the readiness with 
which they were helped to the univer- 
sities? 

The elementary course of grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic, which was a feature 
of the educational system of those 
days, took scholars further than the 
ordinary secondary course to-day. For 
it taught them the principles of 
thought. And when we think about 
it, we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that a system that requires the pupil 
to think, but does not teach him how to 
think, is something of an imposture. 
It is like teaching him to drive an 
automobile without giving him ele- 
mentary instruction on how it runs, 
He may, it is true, get along quite well 
for a time, but as soon as a breakdown 
occurs, even a minor one, he will be in 
difficulties. The scholar who has 
learned more of the content of knowl- 
edge than of the principles by which 
knowledge is acquired and the mind 
knows, will not find it easy to solve his 
own difficulties and continue the vital 
task of educating himself throughout 
life. Education is the joint work of 
pupil and teacher; it is not a vested 
interest of the teaching profession. 

It is not surprising that a system of 
education that aimed at developing the 
mental powers—and that is what 
education is—put greater store on 
metaphysics than on physics. For just 
as with the grounds of coffee one can 
make one’s own coffee, so with the 
grounds of knowledge one can make 
one’s own knowledge. With knowl- 
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edge, as with coffee, of course, 
one has to know how. That is 
not to say that the man who is well 
grounded in metaphysics can get to 
know everything. Its greatest benefit 
may be to show him how little he 
knows about anything. But meta- 
physics does pave the way to all 
knowledge. It embraces every depart- 
ment of learning, so that the man who 
has learned to acquire his knowledge 
from first principles, and as he ad- 
vances constantly refers back to them, 
has an immense advantage over the 
specialist who, even in a long lifetime, 
can learn comparatively little about 
his subject. 

The mind, in fact, cannot hold much 
atatime. That is why students have 
to be examined before they have for- 
gotten the latest portion of the curric- 
ulum. Metaphysics imprints on mind 
and memory the basic principles of 
every subject. It teaches the scholar 
how to find the answers to many ques- 
tions without looking them up in the 
book. It enables him to detect falla- 
cies, and often it reveals facts by the 
opposite process of showing him what 
cannot possibly be true—by the so- 
called reductio ad absurdum. 


Education and the Church 


It is made as an accusation against 
education in the Middle Ages that it 
was solely in the hands of the Church. 
It would be strange if it had not been. 
If the sole purpose of life is to prepare 
for a future one, education must pri- 
marily have the next life in view. The 
Middle Ages, seeing education ‘in its 
true meaning as the development of 
the powers of the mind, did not separ- 
ate it from the development of the 
soul. It was the province of the 
Church, because the soul was the prov- 
ince of the Church. This is so far 


recognized even to-day that a popular 
encyclopedia can candidly admit that 
in the nineteenth century “education 
seemed to take the place of religion, 
at least in West Europe, as the nations’ 
driving power.” q 

The Church undertook, by her sys- 
tem of education, to make people wise, 
but not worldly-wise. Secular educa- 
tion to-day undertakes to fit scholars 
for a job, but woefully fails even to 
find jobs for them. 

It is often urged that the Church’s 
system was designed to hinder original 
thought, whereas modern education 
encourages it. The exact opposite is 
the truth. By her insistence on logic, 
metaphysics, and the philosophical 
outlook in education, the Church pro- 
vided the stimulus to originality in 
ideas. A system of cramming only 
succeeds in discouraging it. Woe be- 
tide, for instance, the boy who in his 
essay runs counter to the “‘popular’’ 
view! 

The empiricism that departed from 
the old methods of pure reasoning put 
the brake on progressive thought, and 
sent men back to commence again 
laboriously to wrest Nature’s secrets 
from her. True, they thought of this 
as advanced science, but it was not so 
scientific as the science of pure thought, 
by which men had advanced along 
straight lines, and any deviation had 
quickly been corrected. Under the 
new system, the scientific discoveries 
of one day were contradicted by those 
of the next. Even their philosophy led 
to the hypocrisy of subjective thought, 
so that men began to pretend that 
there was no objective truth; the ex- 
tremists went so far as to say that 
there was no God, because you could 
not prove that the things by which 
men had proved His existence were 
real. 
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Education Substituted for Religion 


Thus, ‘‘education” came to be sub- 
stituted for religion. The departure 
from the old method of thought coin- 
cided with a general departure from 
religion. The new science pretended 
to sneer at old beliefs, and if its atti- 
tude towards religion could have been 
closely examined, it would doubtless 
have been found to proceed from the 
new scientific axiom that everything 
must be put to the test. Such a 
change of outlook, and all its philo- 
sophical implications, could not take 
within its purview a doctrine such as 
the Real Presence. But metaphysics, 
the science of former times, shows by 
a clear process of reasoning that 
transubstantiation is reasonable, even 
though it is above reason. It cannot 
show how the mystery can come about, 
but the unbelieving scientist, for his 
part, in spite of his skepticism cannot 
show how the combination of sodium 
and chlorine becomes salt. 

An age which has not learned how 
to think finds belief in divine truths 
difficult. In the Middle Ages learned 
men were trained to give reasons for 
what they learned, or at least to show 
that it did not contain contradictions. 
Modern experimental method . pre- 
tends to draw aside the veil from Na- 
ture, although in fact it is no nearer 
reaching the bottom of her mysteries 
even when it claims to split the atom. 
The lecturer may discourse learnedly 
of heat and energy, as if, like the con- 
juror, he is showing how it is done. 
But all the time we know he is not the 
master or author of his tricks. With 
all his learning he cannot explain why 
heat is, or radio-activity, even though 
he may theorize as to what they are. 
He cannot even tell us why hydrogen 
is hydrogen and not oxygen, nor why 
an onion is an onion. 





In his defense he might plead that 
even metaphysics, whose province 
such things are, is in no better case. 
That is, nevertheless, not the fault of 
metaphysics. It arises from the loss 
of the clarity of mind which would 
have been ours had man never fallen. 
Now we suffer from a cloudiness of 
brain which prevents our reaching our 
intellectual objective. True, the phys- 
icist suffers the same impediment, but 
few men of science admit it. They 
strive continually for an analytical 
finality which no degree of experiment 
can give them. 

The metaphysician needs to know 
the limitations of his mind or he will 
go hopelessly astray. Thought must 
be humble if it is to remain true. 
Hence, in a religious age education 
was universally allied to a training for 
spiritual progress. While the truths 
of revelation were shown to be not 
contrary to reason, no one attempted 
to prove them from reason. To-day, 
proofs are asked for everything, but 
evidence for spiritual truths is there 
in front of any sincere inquirer, but is 
ignored for what it is. 


Metaphysics in the Seeker for Truth 


The scientific materialist, while dis- 
believing, for instance, in the sacra- 
mental presence of Christ under the 
appearances of bread and wine for 
lack of proof, might well examine the 
witness for its efficacy as a spiritual 
food. Millions in the world can testify 
that the claim is not a false one. Its 
effects can be noticed in others, and it 
can be observed over a period of time 
that when they receive it regularly 
they become more pure, more honest, 
more truthful, more charitable. A 
man who practises his religion, with 
frequent reception of the Sacraments, 
is more of a man after five or six years, 
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and never more of a blackguard. The 
woman who bids fair to be a shrew at 
thirty, but turns to her religious duties, 
is strangely tamed at thirty-five. 

These and the like facts were known 
in the ages of Faith, when the religious 
truths on which they hang were the 
basis for educational method as a 
matter of course. They are recognized 
even to-day, though illogically those 
who recognize them more often than 
not deny the truths they demonstrate. 
The commercial employer would hesi- 
tate to employ on a shady deal a man 
who is known for regularity in reli- 
gious duties, but he certainly prefers 
to have such a man as his cashier. 

It is possible that, when the edu- 
cationists in the last century insisted 
on the maintenance of the Classical 
tradition, they were making a last 
effort to keep a hold on a fast-waning 
religious tradition. They were aware, 
no doubt, that the culture the Classics 


represent, pagan though it was in ori- 
gin, was taken over by the Christian 
Church and transformed and enlarged, 
just as human nature was transformed 
by Christ Himself, and the Christian 
character enriched to include virtues 
that paganism knew nothing about. 
The educationists knew that the 
languages of ancient Greece and Rome 
were adopted by the Church, so that 
those who learned them were able to 
read her literature in the originals. 
Latin and Greek signified the bond 
between Christians. 

On the other hand, not all educa- 
tionists, perhaps, realized the asso- 
ciation between the Classics and reli- 
gion. Some may have held on to them 
merely by instinct. But now that the 
Classical tradition is no longer a tradi- 
tion, it would seem that the last link 
has been snapped; that commercial- 
ized education has at last become a 
substitute for a religious habit of mind. 
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On the Duty of Preaching 





By J. M. LELEN, Pu.D. 


Oportet sacerdotem predicare. On 
the day of our ordination the Bishop, 
as successor of the Apostles, conferred 
on us the power and imposed on us the 
duty to preach the Word of God: 
Verbum Verbi. Such duty St. Thomas 
Aquinas calls offictum principalissimum 
pastoris. 

“Better a Mass than a sermon,” 
said Henry III of England to Leo IX 
of France, who, Saint though he was, 
agreed without qualification. Yes, and 
others have said: “Better a Confession 
than a sermon.” We must not, how- 
ever, overpress the meaning of such 
obiter dicta. Let us rather think what 
would become of Holy Mass and Con- 
fession if we had no sermons to lead to 
the understanding of these great gifts 
of God. The truth is that, in itself 
and because of its serviceableness, 
preaching is essentially necessary. St. 
Paul tells us that ‘‘there are diversities 
of graces, there are diversities of minis- 
tries, there are varieties of workings,” 
but he adds: “Strive after those 
spiritual gifts, but especially that you 
may prophesy”—that is, “that you 
may speak unto edification, and ex- 
hortation and comfort.” : 

In the Preface to a new book of 
short sermons by a member of Ample- 
forth Abbey, mention is made of “‘the 
inevitable Sunday sermon to be 
preached.” That is not a faithful 
saying. Our Sunday sermon must not 
be looked upon as the reluctant ful- 
filling of a tedious task, but as the 
singing of a hymn that we raise to 
God, and as the imparting of divine 
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food to the minds and the hearts of 
our people. 


Christ as Preacher 


Christ Himself has preached. It 
has pleased Him to specify that one of 
the reasons for His coming into the 
world was to preach: “Oportet me 
evangelizare regnum Dei, quia ideo 
missus est” (‘‘I must preach the King- 
dom of God, for therefore was I sent,”’ 
Luke, iv. 43). Faithful to His mis- 
sion, “He went about all Galilee, 
teaching in the synagogues and preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Kingdom” 
(Matt., iv. 23). Not only does He 
preach, but He trains other teachers. 
In the second year of His public 
ministry, He selects His Apostles. 
What is the labor He assigns to them? 
To write, to build, to retire into a cell? 
No, He sends them out to preach: 
“And going preach, saying: “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand’” 
(Matt., x. 7). The power to say Mass 
and absolve from sins will be com- 
municated to them much later. 
Again, on the day of the Ascension 
when He was leaving this grain of 
sand on the shore of the Universe to 
return to His home in heaven, He 
renewed His mandate to them: “Go 
ye into the whole world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” This is 
His last message recorded by St. 
Mark. The message was heard and 
the mandate fulfilled: “But they 
going forth preached everywhere” 
(Mark, xvi. 20). The chief of the 
Apostles, St. Peter, is the first to 
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preach. He converts on one day 3000, 
on another 5000. All the other 
Apostles follow his example: they 
preach everywhere, they preach 
always. When St. Andrew is crucified, 
his cross becomes a pulpit, and for two 
days prior to death he speaks of God. 

Then comes St. Paul. The Athe- 
nians call him a “sower of words” 
(seminiverbius). He declares: ‘‘Woe 
is unto me if I preach not the Gospel’”’ 
(I Cor., ix. 16). It is fashionable in 
these days to say that, if St. Paul 
were with us, he would be a journalist 
or’ a director of social works. Per- 
haps; but one thing is absolutely sure: 
he would preach the Verbum Verbi, 
“being insistent in season and out of 
season, convincing, rebuking, exhort- 
ing with all forbearance and doc- 
trine.” 


The Church on the Duty of Preaching 


Since the days of the Apostles all 
our leaders have reminded us of our 
duty. Read the Fifth Session of the 
Council of ‘Trent: “Since the preach- 
ing of the Gospel is no less necessary 
to the Christian commonwealth than 
the reading thereof, and since this is 
the chief duty of the bishops (preci- 
puum munus), the Holy Council has 
ordained and decreed that all bishops 
and all other prelates are bound per- 
sonally, if not lawfully hindered, to 
preach the Holy Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. But if it should happen that 
they are hindered by a legitimate im- 
pediment, they shall be bound to ap- 
point competent persons to discharge 
this office of preaching. . . . Arch- 
priests, priests, and all who in any 
manner have charge of parochial 
churches to which is attached the cura 
animarum, shall at least on Sundays 
and solemn festivals feed the people 
with wholesome words in proportion 


to their people’s mental capacity by 
teaching them those things that are 
necessary for all to know in order to 
be saved.” 

How many times have the Roman 
Pontiffs told us that the faith and the 
salvation of our flock greatly depend 
on our way of teaching them! How 
often have they made their own the 
plea of the Apostle: “‘How, then, shall 
they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed? Or how shall they be- 
lieve Him of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher?’ (Rom., x. 14). 

The following incident may show 
how Rome ever rejoices to hear of 
things even little, if they are con- 
nected with preaching. In October, 
1932, Pope Pius XI, the White Watch- 
man of the World, sent to the scribbler 
of these lines a Brief in which the 
following words occur: “The Holy 
Gospel, which is the Book Eternal, 
gives forth light and lessons that are 
applicable to all times, and it is praise- 
worthy to draw from it what is most 
befitting to the spiritual needs of the 
present hour.” The Brief was a 
kingly and more than kind acknowl- 
edgment of a book now dead or dy- 
ing, ““The Gospel of a Country Pastor,”’ 
a series of rural sermons published by 
Herders. The exquisite sentence of 
the Holy Father is quoted here as a re- 
minder that the “new need’’ is the 
“Old Gospel,” and that it is praise- 
worthy to preach it. 

Faith being indispensable for the 
salvation of souls, it necessarily 
follows that the Word of Christ must 
be preached to them. Preaching is 
even more necessary than Baptism, 
for sacramental Baptism can be par- 
tially supplied by baptism of desire or 
baptism of blood. But how can one 
believe in what one does not know? 
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Howcan one learnif one has no teacher? 
“Faith, then, cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of Christ’ (Rom., 
x. 17). 

The priest must teach; he must also 
be taught. Learned and holy as he 
may be, it is good for him to hear ser- 
mons. The Sovereign Pontiff gives 
us an example. During Advent and 
Lent a Franciscan Father preaches in 
the Vatican. His audience is made up 
of Bishops and Cardinals, and even of 
the Pope, although a screen prevents 
the latter from being seen. The 
preacher may be less of a scholar than 
many who hear him. That matters 
not; the Word of God has a divine 
efficacy. “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me,”’ said Our Lord to those 
whom Hesent. Itis, therefore, Christ 
who speaks in our sermons. Our Lord 
did not say: “He that readeth you, 
readeth Me.” Of course, there are 
books that are convert-makers, but 
usually conversions come through the 
spoken word. See what St. John 
Vianney did in his parish and in his 
country. We have twenty-five thou- 
sand priests in this our land. What 
could not be accomplished by one ser- 
mon from each one of them every 
Sunday? 

Oportet sacerdotem predicare. ‘This 
is but the echo of the Euntes predicate 
of our Captain, Christ Jesus. It 
follows that Christian preaching can- 
not be fettered by human power. 
The Sanhedrin forbids Peter and his 
colleagues to speak in the Name of 
Jesus. Will they be silent? If they 
comply with the order, it is the end of 
the Apostleship and of Christianity. 
But their answer is this: “If it be just 
in the sight of God to hear you rather 
than God, judge ye. We can not 
but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard”’ (Acts, iv. 19-20). 

Non possumus non loquil Well, we 





are in the United States of America; 
we are not in Russia, nor in Mexico. 
It is needless to expatiate on this, but 
even here and now there are points of 
revealed doctrine which a Modernis- 
tic Sanhedrin would wish us to remain 
silent about: the indissolubility of 
matriage, mixed marriages, divorce, 
birth control, the rights of parents, the 
education of children, the spiritual 
supremacy of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Fearless we must be in delivering our 
message. ““The Word of God is not 
bound”’ (II Tim., ii. 9). 

Thanks be to God if we have taste 
and ability for preaching; but even 
if we have received only one “‘talent,”’ 
we must preach none the less. Our 
words come from God, and will lead 
to God. To preach is to spread light, 
love and life. If we love God, and if 
we love the souls whom Christ has re- 
deemed and has entrusted to us, we 
must be happy to speak of God to 
them, as well as speak of them to God. 
Priestly life cannot be thought of 
without the ministry of the Word. 
Once we realize our duty of preaching 
it at any cost, we shall fulfill it here, 
there, elsewhere, everywhere. A two- 
minute sermon is better than none. 
At times one single sentence may be- 
come a seed of salvation, if it be the 
outcome of prayer and study mente 
cordis sui. 

O priests of God, my Fathers, allow a 
decrepit old man beginning to sink 
into the terminus of eternity to say 
with Jeremias: “The little ones have 
asked for bread, and there was none 
to break it unto them” (Lam., iv. 4). 
Yes, there are too few who realize 
that the Word of God is as sacred as 
the Eucharist itself. St. Augustine has 
proved it well. A disquisition on that 
subject will be dealt with some day, 
Deo volenie, in another issue of this 
priestly periodical. 
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A Questionnaire on Vocations 
By ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


It may be helpful to know some- 
thing of the background of boys who 
are now studying for the priesthood; 
such knowledge may help us in raising 
up future “‘co-adjutors of God.” Re- 
cently a survey in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire was made in a large national 
seminary. Some of the results were 
revealing. 

The boys were asked: ‘‘At what age 
did you first think of becoming a 
priest?’ Breaking the answers down 
to the nearest percentage figure, the 
following resulted: 


Years Percentage 
Before S32 0.9 
When TEP 2.7 
“ © Seems os 0.9 
a Pare 2.7 
<i aoe 1.8 
= NM see oft 4.5 
. meee 8.1 
m | er ae 3.6 

a Oe cae sia 23.4) 49.5% 
" Pena 8.1 
ss: ete 6.3 
- TA 3.6 
“ a 11.9 

“ BY Sacud sa 31.57% 
- Ee 6.1 
4 | ae er 1.8 
= ee ae 
” ae” oes «a 1.8 
" me WY, ae oot 
pa Me Sade ccateiiy 
“: ae 0.9 


It would seem, therefore, that two 
groups are important. Boys of 12-13 
years think about becoming a priest 
(31.5%) when they are leaving gram- 
mar school. Other boys think about it 
when they are leaving high school, 16— 
18 years old (27.9%). 


The remaining age-groups do not 
convey information since boys of 


this age are being drafted and there- 


have been few seminarians enrolled 
during this period. 

It is interesting to compare these 
figures with the next group. Boys 
take about three to four years after the 
first thought of becoming a priest until 
they decide on a particular society or 
work. 


At What Age Did You Decide to Enter the 


Seminary? 
DME) « chubised SilnclsL ba 2% 
gE es ees 22% 
0 a ae eee 65% 
I ith a hin uate oleh erate al 8.5% 
ES dhe dere ack ties acre 2.5% 


It should be noted that 65% of the 
seminarians decided to enter the sem- 
inary between the ages of 16 and 20. 
Of these years, 18 represented the year 
of major choice; it was 22% of the 
entire total. 

Although the preceding question 
shows that boys think about the priest- 
hood early, from the answers to this 
second question it can be gathered that 
the actual decision to enter the semi- 
nary is a semi-adult decision, and our 
vocational matter should be geared 
with this in mind. We should not ig- 
nore the important 13-15 group, but 
we should remember that the psychol- 
ogy of both groups is different, and 
hence our approach must correspond. 


After the Decision, How Long Before 
Entering? 

Once the American boy makes up 

his mind, he likes to act. He does not, 
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as a rule, mull over his vocation for a 

long period. After the decision was 

made to go to the seminary, the fol- 

lowing intervening periods existed : 

55% entered the seminary within 
six months or less 

22% entered the seminary by the 
end of the year 

10% waited 2 years before entering 


6% waited 3 years before entering 
7% waited 5 years before entering 


In the last three groups, however, 
the chief reason for delay was that the 
applicant was not old enough to enter 
when he desired. 

Although the question was not 
asked, it seems reasonable to infer 
that, when a boy’s entrance is post- 
poned, he loses interest. Therefore, 
we should primarily seek out those 
boys whom we can accept at once. 


Religious Background 


78.2% of the seminarians had been 
altar boys. In the majority of cases 
they ceased to be altar boys before 
entering the seminary. 

71% said that they spent little time 
around the church before entering. 

71% said they were not active in 
parish activities. 

85% did not do any spiritual read- 
ing before coming to the seminary. 

Only 24% thought themselves 
“fairly religious’ before coming to 
the seminary. The other 76% said 
they were “‘just average.” 

57% never had any type of voca- 
tional instruction either in school, club 
or parish. 

73% never heard a vocational talk 
from any of their parish priests. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the 
parish priest is not trying to interest 
boys in becoming priests. 

32% of the seminarians said that 
their families had some religious prac- 








tice in common. Of this group, 85% 
said that religious practice was saying 
the Rosary in common. 


Relations with Parish Priest 


31% only know their pastors by 
sight. 

36% said their pastors were difficult 
to approach and talk to. Another 10% 
added qualifications. 

57% did not discuss their entrance 
in the seminary with their pastors. 
The boys seem to be able to sense the 
reactions of the pastor. Some said 
that their pastors are too busy, not 
interested, etc. From the 438% who 
spoke to their pastors there were many 
peans and praise. Typical remarks 
were: “‘He gave me only encourage- 
ment. I owe my vocation to him.” 

7% said that they knew some priest 
very well, and might have been in- 
fluenced to choose the priesthood by 
this friendship. 

70% saw some priest and discussed 
their vocation with him, to a more or 
less extent. 

Asked what they wanted to do before 
they desired to become priests, the 


boys listed the following choices : 
pel RET AS PE es 20% 
Te... Feta. ea at 15% 
Armed forces............... 11% 
loci chain na estehvied ahh 9% 
i achins none Vana > oie 7% 
a ccnsgsseoghatneen s % 
ype re aa ae 4% 
15% said they never wanted to be 

anything but a priest. 

What Some Priests Are Doing 


Men primarily engaged in vocational 
work will tell you that the number of 
boys they sign up is in proportion to 
the effort they put into selling their 
idea. This fall Maryknoll houses are 
crowded to capacity simply because 
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the few priests engaged in vocation 
work labored diligently. We need 
more missioners at Maryknoll—many, 
many more than we have now. And 
we shall get them if we work harder. 
The Passionist Fathers are in the 
same position, and have a large num- 
ber of students for the start of the new 
scholastic year. The reason is the 
same: they followed an active and 
energetic vocational program, putting 
in a great deal of hard work. Someone 
once asked Edison for his definition of 
genius and he replied: ‘1% inspira- 
tion, 99% perspiration.” Nothing 
else will place students in our seminar- 
ies and Religious houses but perspira- 
tion. It is estimated that, when a boy 
comes “cold,” it will take about 10 
contacts before he is sold on the idea of 
giving his all for Christ; nothing else 
can replace that personal contact, 
which is work, pure and simple. 

There is a priest in the Boston arch- 
diocese, Father Thomas Garahan, 
who has sent more than fifty young 
men and women to dioceses and Reli- 
gious Orders over the country. The 
fruit of his labors can be found all over 
the world. His vocations have con- 
verted souls in China, in South Amer- 
ica, in the United States. His method 
is simple. He mixes among the boys 
and girls of his parish, picks out likely 
prospects, and brings them to semin- 
aries and Religious houses for meals 
and sometimes overnight. It costs 
him a great deal of money to bring 
these boys and girls around, but he 
will tell you that the return justifies 
the investment. 

I remember hearing about a math- 
ematics professor who has thirty vo- 
cations to his credit. He encourages 
his students to enter religion. He 
owes his success to the fact that he 
follows up every boy and girl who 


shows any inclination to a vocation. 
He has a regular card system, keeps 
in touch with his pupils and former 
pupils. The Redemptorist Fathers 
had an acute need of vocations. They 
appointed an energetic priest, Father 
Maurice Driscoll, to speak about their 
work. In a short time he had sent 27 
boys to the seminary. The Diocese 
of Harrisburg was badly in need of 
priests. Bishop Leech decided on a 
brief campaign for vocations. At the 
beginning of the campaign the dio- 
cese had 17 seminarians and at the end 
30 new applications had been received ; 
now the diocese has 58 seminarians. 
The whole solution was in concentrated 
effort. Up in Falmouth, Mass., a 
young priest, Father Stephen J. 
Downey, began what he intended to 
be a small mission society among the 
boys of the parish. To his surpsie and 
joy it turned into a fertile field for vo- 
cations. In a recent article this young 
priest wondered at the flowering of 
his society, and in his humility never 
attributed the success to his own zeal 
and energy. 


Regina Cleri Society 


Probably one of the most original 
ideas to gather vocations was that 
struck upon by Msgr. Louis Vaeth of 
Baltimore. As his parish did not have 
a single vocation in thirty years, he 
decided to remedy the situation. Let 
him describe his own system: 


“We have a little plan in our own 
parish, and so far it is working very 
well. When I took it on, I took it 
on asachallenge. They had not had 
a vocation there for thirty years, so 
I struck on the notion of a Regina 
Cleri Society. It is a very peculiar 
organization for vocations only. 

“I announced from the pulpit 
that I should like to have ten or 
twelve of the parishioners interested 
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in vocations in the parish form a 
society, the purpose of the society 
being to pray for vocations in the 
parish, especially for those who had 
already entered. 

“TI got them together and I ‘area- 
rized’ the parish, gave them each 
their own area, and told them to go 
out and contact every person in the 
parish. They have no obligation to 
the organization, except to pray. 
They may contribute ‘if they want 
to. The promoters, as I call them, 
are forbidden to divulge the amount 
anyone contributes. So nobody 
knows what anybody else gives. 
They know only the names. 

“Eighty-five per cent of the peo- 
ple of the parish are members of this 
organization. 

“At present we have four boys 
studying for the priesthood, two girls 
in the convent, two more girls going 
away this fall, and two more boys 
who want to go away and study to 
be priests. 

‘“‘We have a rule in the parish that 
every boy studying for the priest- 
hood, when he is home on a vaca- 
tion, must take two meals a week at 
the parish house. We insist that 
those boys feel that they have the 
right to enter the rectory whenever 
they want. 

“T also have a system whereby the 
curates, as well as myself, must visit 
them at the seminary at least once a 
month. Also, I have an agreement 
with the authorities both at the 
Seminary and at St. Charles that, 
when they are thinking of dismissing 
any of my boys, they are at least to 
tell me first. Then I take an inter- 
est in them and ‘go to bat’ for them. 

“And through that organization 
of which I have spoken, we pay their 
medicine bills and their doctor bills. 

‘‘We also have another rule in re- 
gard to that organization, and that is 
that no matter who enters the Sem- 
inary or the School, the parish pays 
for him. One of the boys who en- 
tered was the son of the wealthiest 
man in the parish. To give you a 
little idea of the money his father 
had, the land on which he built his 








home cost him $30,000—the land 
alone. Yet, that boy is being put 
through by the Regina Cleri Society. 

‘“‘When the boys come into the 
rectory we give them ‘a pep talk.’ 
We tell them: ‘Some women in this 
parish are taking in washing to help 
educate you. You are to be grateful. 
Every woman and man in the parish 
—at least 85% of them—are pray- 
ing for your success. It is up to you 
to make good. You are obligated to 
them.’ That also teaches them that 
the people pay their salaries even 
before they are ordained, and it 
keeps them from getting a big head. 

“This plan has gone along very 
well. It has increased vocations, as 
I said, from nothing for thirty years 
to the point where we now have six 
and four more to go.” 


At a vocational conference in New 


York City a Vincentian, Father 
O’Connor, spoke. His remarks are 
worth remembering: 


“I come from a little New England 
town, a small town of 10,000 people. 
We had a very zealous pastor. He 
insisted that every family had to 
educate the oldest boy and the old- 
est girl, When poverty was such 
that this was not possible, he com- 
promised. The oldest could go into 
a mill, but the second eldest had to 
get a college education. Asa result, 
there are many lawyers, doctors, 
professional men, and leaders in that 
parish. The congressman from our 
district is from that parish, as is the 
senior Senator from the State of 
Massachusetts. Leaders have de- 
veloped in that parish due to the 
zeal and the holiness of one man. 
And twenty-three years ago when 
I said my first Mass, I was the 
fifty-ninth priest from that parish.” 


Other Methods of Fostering Vocations 


In the Bronx an organization was 


formed twenty years ago called the 
Little Flower Mission Circle. Its 
sole object was to foster vocations 
among girls. The Circle was rooted 
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in prayer, each member offering up a 
daily decade of the Rosary for more 
vocations. The work began with 
twelve members, and has grown to 
over 2000 members, one-third of whom 
have entered convents. This circle 
was the idea of an energetic priest, 
Father Joseph Strauss, C.SS.R., who 
saw the lack of vocations and decided 
to do something about it. 

All of these little examples serve one 
purpose. They show what the indivi- 
dual priest can do. The priest is ‘‘the 
light of the world,’”’ and he “‘is taken 
from among men.” But who will take 


‘the future priests of the world from 


among men, if not we their present 
spiritual fathers? Our Holy Father 
has given us the directive when in his 
Motu Proprio on Priestly Vocations 
he declared: 


“In order that the dignity and the 
necessity of the priesthood may al- 
ways become more and more known 
and appreciated, priests are urged to 
use every opportunity to touch upon 
this subiect of vocations in Lenten 
sermons, spiritual retreats, novenas 
and instructions to adults. Priests 
are further urged to exhort the 
faithful to read more and more 
about the priesthood, and particu- 
larly the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI 
on this subject. Priests are further 
exhorted to foster in boys and young 
men a high regard for the priestly 
office and nourish in them a lively 
desire for Christian perfection.”’ 


. In a recent article on vocations 
Father Aloysius Coogan, editor of 
Catholic Missions and the Misstonary 
Clergy Union Bulletin, gave some in- 
teresting examples of what oth 
priests were doing: , 


“It now behooves us to stress 
strongly the réle of the priest. The 
priest is the chief instrument that 
God uses in directing souls to the 
religious life. Every priest himself 


is aware of some other priest if he 
searches back through his memories 
to the day when he first thought of 
aspiring to the holy office which he 
now holds in God’s Church. Hence, 
to-day it falls to the lot of our priests 
to inspire young hearts with the high 
and lofty ideal of choosing the priest- 
hood, the Brotherhood and Sister- 


_ hood. This can be done in sermons, 


in talks in the schools, in the confes- 
sional and by daily contact, as in the 
case of the priest with altar boys. 
Thus, in questioning the Rector of 
the Little Rock Seminary we learn 
that in St. Edward’s Parish, Texar- 
kana, Arkansas, five boys have gone 
on for the priesthood and seven are 
preparing in the seminary. The 
Catholic population of that parish is 
not more than 400. The pastor has 
a remarkable Altar Boy Society. 
There are only 20 altar boys in all, 
but they take care of all the Masses 
and must be present at all devotions. 
They take care of the sacristy and 
the sanctuary under the supervision 
of the pastor, graduating from task 
to task from grammar school through 
high school. They range in age from 
8 to 18. They consider it a great 
honor to be an altar boy, and the 
boys come to love the sanctuary. 
The organization is about 20 years 
old, and has been sponsored by two 
successive pastors. It is the best 
feeder of vocations I have seen, 
writes the Rector of the Seminary at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. I recom- 
mend similar organizations else- 
where to prosper vocations. This 
same Rector states that no one in- 
dividual can exert more influence 
upon a boy than a priest or his pas- 
tor. 

“As another instance of the impor- 
tance of the priest’s influence in fos- 
tering vocations, I might refer to the 
Parish of St. Mary at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, where Msgr. McGlinchey 
is pastor. Eleven years ago this 
enormous parish had a poor record 
for vocations. The Monsignor and 
the curate determined to speak out 
strongly on vocations in the course 
of their talks in the high school and 
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to invite a certain number of Reli- 
gious communities and missionaries 
to speak in the school annually. 
After 11 years they have at St. 
Mary’s a record of 42 boys from the 
school who are candidates for the 
priesthood. Some have chosen the 
diocesan clergy, some have entered 
Religious life, some wish to be 
missionaries, and one has entered 
the Trappists as a contemplative.” 


The Teaching Religious 


For the overworked pastor of souls 
the temptation is often present to 
delegate some of his work to those 
faithful men and women who serve 
as teaching Brothers and Sisters in 
his parish. More than once priests 
have been overheard to say: ‘“Vo- 
cations? I don’t have to worry about 
them. The Sisters take care of that.’ 
While this is a responsibility that the 
pastor should not delegate, yet the 
teaching Brother and Sister working 
in coéperation with him can play a 
great réle in building up the Church of 
to-morrow. 

I know of a zealous bishop who 
makes it a point once a month to visit 
a little red-bricked convent hidden in 
the heart of a great city. There each 
month he calls on an aged and infirm 
little Sister who was responsible for 
this great man’s vocation. How many 
other priests, and Brothers and Sis- 
ters she is responsible for, only God has 
knowledge. She had been a teacher in 
parochial schools, and had worked dili- 
gently until rheumatism and advanc- 
ing years put a halt to her activity. 
She made a special point of encourag- 
ing promising boys and girls to go on 
into the Religious life. During her ac- 
tive career a year did not pass in which 
she did not send at least one boy or girl 
away. 

A young lay Brother (Brother Cyril) 
in New York City has built up an 









amazing record for vocations in the 
few years he has been teaching: Dur- 
ing the past year he sent 14 candidates 
to various societies, and the year be- 
fore sent 26, only two of whom have 
withdrawn—and this from a high 
school that numbers only 225 pupils! 
Brother Cyril owes his success to in- 
timate and personal contract with the 
boys. He tries to impress on each 
boy that he counts as an individual by 
sending him a birthday card, an occa- 
sional note or telephone call, etc. He 
has meetings for all the boys who are 
interested even slightly in the priest- 
hood or Brotherhood. He takes them 
to visit seminaries and houses of train- 
ing. After a boy is accepted for the 
diocese or some Order, his attention 
does not stop there. He accompanies 
him to the station, helps him with his 
baggage, and tries to help him over the 
hump of the first few months in his new 
environment. He believes that the- 
latter is important, because the careful 
cultivation of an entire year can be 
wrecked in a few weeks and the result- 
ant leakage can almost offset the gains 
of recruiting. 

This Brother is no isolated case. 
All over America Brothers and Sisters 
are interesting young men and women 
in making religious careers their life- 
work; yet, too often they must bear 
the burden alone without any help 
from the rectory. A close-working 
parish organization, priests and teach- 
ers laboring together, can produce 
wonders. 


The Part of the Laity 


The laity under the direction of their 
pastors can play an important part in 
fostering vocations among the young. 
We have already mentioned some in- 
stances of this, such as Msgr. Vaeth’s 
method in his own parish. Archbishop 
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John J. Mitty of San Francisco is a vo- 
cation-minded prelate. He has organ- 
ized in his archdiocese ‘“The Society 
for the Promotion of Priestly Voca- 
tions,’ made up of the laity who 
through their prayer and _ sacrifice 
promote priestly vocations. The Arch- 
bishop speaks frequently on vocations, 
and once a year throws open the major 
and minor seminary to inspection by 
the laity, with a detailed program 
formulated for their entertainment and 
instruction. In addition, the Serra 
Club, originally founded in the Dio- 
cese of Seattle, meets once a week at 
luncheon. The purpose of this club is 
to help support the seminaries and 
foster vocations. 

By a carefully chosen word, lay 
people can often plant the seed of vo- 
cation in the heart of some boy or girl. 
An elderly lady came into our office 
recently with five young boys. She 


* said that, although the boys called her 


“Aunt Rose,” actually she was no re- 
lation to them. She had been a former 
beauty-parlor operator and had re- 
tired. She transformed her former 
shop into a club room for boys, and 
insisted that a Catholic atmosphere 
pervade the place. She won the con- 
fidence of the boys and spoke to them 
about becoming priests. She has al- 
ready brought ten boys to us, sent an 
equal number to the diocesan prepar- 
atory seminary, and a number to other 
societies. She takes a great delight in 
her work and keeps her pastor in- 
formed of all her activities. She is 
convinced that many more boys want 
to become priests than we realize. 
“They are shy or afraid to approach 
the priest,”’ she said without any spirit 
of criticism. 

Another lay approach that is very 
effective is to have a boy who is inter- 
ested in becoming a priest interest other 


boys. We tell boys who want to be- 
come missioners that they can begin 
their mission work immediately by 
interesting their friends in the priest- 
hood. It is surprising the number of 
vocations that are discovered this way. 
One little fellow in the space of a few 
months brought in six other boys. 
When we had to turn him down be- 
cause he lacked the necessary intellec- 
tual qualities, he continued his apos- 
tleship. “If I can’t be a priest,” he 
said, “‘I can get other boys to take my 
place.” 

The late Cardinal Vaughan once 
wrote: “The furnishing of the Church 
with priests, with priests possessed of 
the necessary qualities, and the in- 
crease in their number so that the 
wants of the Catholic world may be 
supplied, is a matter placed within the 
power of the Catholic people. Is there 
any question, of such vital interest to 
religion, that receives so little attention 
from the Catholic laity as this? True, 
the vocation comes from God alone, 
but God has made Himself dependent 
in the matter of vocation, as in so 
many other things, upon our codépera- 
tion. He has left us with clear instruc- 
tions of what He requires of us. Weare 
to consider the harvest, its value, its 
extent, its dependence upon laborers. 
Here are the motives and the impulse 
to address continual prayer to the 
Lord of the harvest to send the labor- 
ers into His harvest.” 


The Untouched Field 


There is in the United States to-day 
a great untouched field of vocations— 
the public schools. At least six bish- 
ops whom I know and scores of zeal- 
ous priests never saw the inside of a 
Catholic school until they entered the 
seminary. Msgr. (now Bishop) Wil- 
liam Scully, Secretary of Education in 
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New York, calls this great mass “‘the 
neglected half.” We must devise 
ways and means of reaching the three 
million boys and girls not in Catholic 
schools. Talks in the church at Mass 
are one solution; ‘‘Released Time In- 
struction’”’ presents another possibility. 
God is not neglecting these children 
simply because they are not in Catholic 
schools, and we must not neglect them. 
Their hearts are as hungry for the 
truths of religion as are our parochial 
school pupils, and they will as quickly 
answer Christ’s call to come and follow 
Him, if we will but present it to them. 

I heard a priest say that, to the best 
of his knowledge, in the last fifteen 
years not one public school boy has 
taken the entrance examination to the 
local preparatory seminary. Having 
attended public grammar and high 
school myself, I am convinced that the 
vocations are there. Unfortunately, 
some pastors feel that public school 
children are not a part of their Catho- 
lic community. They do not say so 
in words, but their actions give truth 
to the assertion. Our public school 
children need more help than our 
parochial school children. The Good 
Shepherd should be the model for all of 
us. 

Make this simple test. Give a vo- 
cational talk to the children of your 
parochial schools and distribute cards 
on which those interested in learning 
more about the priesthdod may sign. 
Invite your public school children to 
another talk and follow the same pro- 
cedure. You will be surprised at the 
results. There is a new custom arising 
of holding one-day retreats for public 
school children in the parish church. 
These retreats are arranged in codper- 
ation with the school authorities, who 
allow the children either to make the 
retreat or attend school. Such a re- 









treat is held each year at the Sacred 
Heart Church in Yonkers, N. Y., for 
boys and girls in public high school. 
A lively vocational talk should always 
be part and parcel of such a retreat. 
An energetic pastor of souls will think 
out any number of ways of reaching 
this ‘‘neglected half.” 

Naturally, boys in public school who 
wish to become priests, especially boys 
in high school, should be urged to at- 
tend a Catholic high school wherever 
this is possible. There are few public 
schools offering anywhere near the re- 
quired essentials in Latin. Where 
boys cannot enter a seminary im- 
mediately, they should be advised to 
study Latin, English, mathematics and 
science. Seminary professors have 
noted that the farther a boy progresses 
without Latin, the less is his chance of 
persevering for the priesthood. Many 
Catholic high schools, particularly Jes- 
uit high schools, insist that their stu- 
dents take four years of Latin—a great 
boon to the young man who realizes 
his vocation belatedly. It may be of 
interest to quote here the scholastic 
requirements high school graduates 
should have to enter the average sem- 
inary, lest time should be lost in mak- 
ing up subjects. These requirements 
are the basic essentials and naturally 
more is desired: 


Latin (4 years, 5 classes a week), 

English (4 years, 5 classes a week), 

Mathematics (2 years, 5 classes a 
week, Algebra, Geometry or Trigo- 
nometry), 

Natural Science (1 year, 5 classes a 
week, Biology, Physics or Chem- 
istry), 

Social Science (2 years, 5 classes a 
week, Civics, World History, 
American History), 

Religion (2 years). 


In addition, it is desirable for the stu- _ 
dent to have: 


— 
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Modern Languages (2 years, French 
German, Spanish, etc.), 

More than the above credits in 
Mathematics and Science. 


Service Men 


A word should be said in this article 
about service men. There are numer- 
ous vocations among these boys and 
the task of discovering and nurturing 
them falls entirely on the chaplains. 
These boys will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the G.I. Bill of Rights in 
order to help meet their seminary ex- 
penses. Every chaplain should give 
vocational talks at regular intervals. 
He has a wonderful opportunity, an 
opportunity that will never come 
again. A priest in the service has al- 
ready directed fourteen service men to 
seminaries simply by giving an occa- 
sional vocational talk at Mass. Men in 
the armed forces should be encouraged 
to begin their studies for the priesthood 
as soon as possible. An excellent cor- 
respondence course in Latin (the pri- 
mary subject in which most are found 
wanting) can be obtained from the 
University of Notre Dame. The 
Knights of Columbus and Loyola 
University are also offering such a 
course. It is an interesting observation 
to note that, when asked why they 
want to become a priest, most service 
men say it is because of the example of 
some chaplain or missioner with whom 
they have come in contact. Preaching 
by example is still our most powerful 
means of moving to action. 


Some Organizational Suggestions 


The following suggestions are offered 
to show a few of the ways in which we 
can proceed in unified efforts to solve 
the problem of few vocations. Cer- 
tainly it is not a complete mode of ac- 
tion. 


National: 

Establishment of one Sunday in the 
year, preferably in May or June, 
to be known as Vocational Sun- 
day. On this day appropriate 
services will be held in our 
churches; the faithful will be in- 
vited to pray for vocations; the 
sermons will be on vocations; 
our seminaries and Religious 
houses of training will be opened 
for inspection of the Catholic 
public. This day will receive ap- 
propriate press build-up, such as 
that given Mission Sunday. Spe- 
cial literature will be distributed 
in the church. 


Diocesan: 

(1) Organization of diocesan clergy 
conferences on vocations to be 
held at least once a year. 

(2) Diocesan vocational rally: one 
for boys, one for girls (to follow 
system established in Boston at 
the Cathedral rally for 4000 
boys). 

(3) Annual Teachers’ meetings on 
vocations. 

(4) Preparation and publication of a 
diocesan religious guide such as 
that published by Archbishop 
Cushing for Boston, or by Msgr. 
Francis Shea of New York City. 


Parish: 

(1) Establishment of parish organ- 
ization of lay people tb pray for 
vocations and to assist needy 
boys of the parish. 

(2) Establishment of parish voca- 
tional clubs for boys and girls. 

(3) Vocational instruction to be 
given to all children of the par- 
ish, both in parochial and public 
school. 


(4) Easy access for the children to 
vocational literature. 

(5) Erection of bulletin boards in 
classrooms and church vestibule; 
have people say “Prayer for 
Vocations” as is done in the 
Trenton Diocese. 


Conclusion 
Such are a few brief suggestions. 
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Any priest can develop his own course 
of action. The great apostle of charity, 
St. Vincent de Paul, pointed the way 
for all priests when he declared: ‘‘No 
matter how we seek, we shall always 
discover ourselves unable to contrib- 
ute to anything more great than to 
the making of good priests.”’ No plan 
will succeed without prayer and hard 
work. And by hard work we mean 
personal contact. Our success will be in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
effort we put into the work. If we do 
not get on the job quickly, then we 


may lose the world to Christ.“ Com- 
munism and Protestantism are rap- 
idly infiltrating South America. Here 
in the United States we need more and 
more priests to leaven the great mass 
outside the Church. The need is 
great. Our Lord gives according to our 
needs. We must codperate and do our 
share. We must answer for our sins of 
omission as well as our sins of commis- 
sion. ‘The harvest indeed is great but 
the laborers are few. Pray ye, there- 
fore, the Lord of the harvest that He 
send forth laborers into His harvest.” 





Further Light on Convert Figures 


By FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 


In the issue of the HomILetic for 
December, 1945, Very Rev. Joseph 
Donovan, C.M., J.C.D., paid me the 
compliment of quoting from an article 
on the apostolate of non-Catholics 
which I had contributed to the Journal 
of the Legion of Mary. 

He wrote: ‘“The general increase of 
the Catholic population since 1851 is 
so scant that there is every reason to 
believe that the figures for 1851 are a 
misprint, and that, instead of the 
figures for 1851, those of either 1891 or 
1901 must have been given.” I am 
afraid that the figures I gave were 
quite correct. The Catholic popula- 
tion of England and Wales in 1851 was 
just about one million. Fr. Thurston, 
amongst several authorities, gives this 
figure and it is accepted by Dr. Dono- 
van. The total population at that time 
was less than eighteen millions, accord- 
ing to the official returns of the Regis- 
trar-General. To-day, the Catholic 
population is approximately two and 
one-third millions, while the total 
population is somewhere in the region 
of forty millions. It will be seen at 
once that the Catholic figure has in- 
creased at almost exactly the same 
rate as the total figure. 

How terrible this situation is, can be 
judged by taking three important 
factors into account—immigration 
from Ireland, the numbers of converts 
actually received, and the higher 
Catholic birth-rate. 


Stagnation, Not Growth 


(1) Immigration from Ireland.—Of- 
ficial statistics prove that there were in 
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Ireland in 1851 about six million 
Catholics. To-day there are 3,000,000. 
Allowing for the 6,000,000 of 1851 to 
increase at the same rate as the popu- 
lation of England and Wales, they 
should have increased to about four- 
teen millions in the century. Deduct- 
ing the three million who still remain 
in Ireland, we have to account for 
eleven million Catholics, at the very 
least. They are, of course, scattered 
throughout the world, but it is certain 
that quite a large proportion of them 
came to England. In fact, in 1886 
Cardinal Manning in a letter to the 
Tablet gave it as his considered opinion 
that eight out of every ten Catholics 
in England were Irish, and as recently 
as 1939 the same journal maintained 
that there were still 750,000 Irish-born 
Catholics in England. The result is 
that we are unable to account to-day 
for several millions of Catholic people 
and their descendants who came from 
Ireland to swell the numbers of the 
faithful in England. 

(2) Converts.—It is claimed that for 
the past thirty years converts have 
been received into the Church at the 
rate of about 10,000 per year. That 
rate is bad enough, but it means that 
in thirty years 300,000 souls were 
brought into the Church. Allowing 
for a much lower figure during the pre- 
vious seventy years, we are safe in 
assuming that at least half a million 
converts made their submission in the 
course of the century. Most of them 
were marriage converts. Hence, with 
their children and their children’s 
children, in many cases, the total in- 
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crease to the Catholic family as a result 
of these conversions should be at a 
conservative estimate over a million 
and a half. So, we must add on to the 
millions of Irish immigrants unac- 
counted for, this extra figure of a mil- 
lion and a half souls gained as the re- 
sult of conversions. If this latter 
figure is too high, it means that a 
great number of these converts did not 
persevere in the Faith, were insincere, 
or badly instructed. 

(3) The Birth-Rate—tThe falling 
birth-rate has been head-line news for 
some considerable time. If the Cath- 
olic birth-rate has not been higher than 
the general one, there has been some- 
thing vitally amiss with the Catholic 
outlook on marriage, family, and home; 
if it has been, then two and one-third 
millions ought not to be the Catholic 
population figure to-day. It should be 
very much more. 

The figures quoted above are meant 
to give merely a rough general view of 
the situation; they do not pretend to 
be a scientific treatise. But they do 
at least prove that two and one-third 
millions is far short of what the Cath- 
olic population of England and Wales 
ought to be if the three sources of in- 
crease mentioned are taken into ac- 
count. Two practical conclusions also 
emerge: (a) the “leakage” has been 
just sufficient to nullify any increase 
in population that might have been 
expected from all three of the above- 
mentioned sources; (b) there has been 
no really determined, systematically 
thought out and universally applied 
effort to bring the Faith to the non- 
Catholic population. If it is remem- 
bered that the total of two and one- 
third millions includes many who are 
Catholics in nothing more than name, 
the present position is disquieting in 
the extreme. For example, in the 


great Archdiocese of Liverpool, the 
official total for Mass attendance on 
Sundays is 186,892 out of a population 
of 405,000 Catholics. Only 23,027 
attend evening service—one in every 
nineteen! 


Root Cause of Leakage 


What is the root cause of the leak- 
age? Here is one opinion: ‘The 
reason why our leakage is so terrifying 
is that the majority of our homes are 
not Catholic in the full sense of the 
term; and they are not Catholic in the 
full sense of the term because the 
greater number of marriages con- 
tracted in this country, including Ne 
Temere cases, are mixed marriages” 
(Fr. Alexander Gits, S.J., ““The Root 
Cause of the Leakage,”’ page 5). I ad- 
vanced this theory the other day to 
one who had great experience in these 
matters, and he replied that it was very 
doubtful whether we ought to dis-° 
courage young Catholics from asso- 
ciating with non-Catholics more or 
less with a view to marriage,, because 
that is the source of most of our con- 
verts, and mixed marriages are merely 
incidental to such a policy. The refu- 
tation of that argument lies in the 
figures I have quoted above. It is 
fairly evident that many of our so- 
called ‘‘marriage converts’ do not 
persevere in the faith, and that the 
children of these marriages do not swell 
the number of members of the Church. 
It is quite certain that, in every place 
in which Catholics are living in close 
contact with large numbers of non- 
Catholics, an extremely strict view 
should be taken of mixed marriages. 
If we are lax in this matter, the leakage 
is bound to continue. 

I have written of England and 
Wales, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the situation in America is any 
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less terrifying, as Dr. Donovan pointed 
out in the article I mentioned above. 
The principles are of universal applica- 
tion. If mixed marriages have been 
so utterly devastating in their effects 
in England and Wales, have they been 
less so in America? If it is necessary 
to take a very stern attitude in regard 
to them in one place, is it any less 
necessary to do likewise in another? 
How exactly to curtail the numbers of 
mixed marriages might well form the 
subject of future articles in this RE- 
view. The question is of vital im- 
portance, and any contribution to- 
wards its solution ought to be welcome. 
While there is little doubt that suc- 
cess in a campaign against mixed mar- 
riages would result in a very great 
diminution of the leakage, it is ab- 
solutely certain that that alone is by 
no means sufficient. There is little use 
inserting the plug in a bath unless you 
’ turn the tap on to fill it! What is re- 
quired more than anything else is a 
completely new and different outlook 
in the Catholic body as a whole. In 
this connection the following quota- 
tion from a recent issue of the Tablet 
will be of interest. The writer, re- 
viewing Dean Willard Sperry’s book, 
“Religion in America,” says: 


“He (the Dean) notes, for ex- 
ample, that where they would ex- 
pect and welcome from the members 
of a society so vastly older than the 
United States, and so world-wide, 
an instinctive correction to the 
tendency to a complacent and pro- 
vincial satisfaction with things and 
thoughts American, they do not find 
it. No Catholicism in the world, 
not even the Spanish, is more satis- 
fied to live closely and altogether 
inside the national tradition, and 
the American Bishops, in particular, 
strike him as setting the key-note of 
this exuberant contentment with 


their country . . . ‘‘(Tablet, no. 5515, 
page 33). 


Formal Catholics or ‘‘Other-Christs’’? 


The other day I asked a group of 
young women school-teachers what 
they conceived to be their vocation as 
Catholic teachers of Catholic children 
in Catholic schools. Their hesitancy 
betrayed the solemn fact that until 
that moment the question had never 
entered their heads. Eventually it was 
more or less agreed by them that their 
ideal product would be a child who on 
leaving school never missed Sunday 
Mass, received the Sacraments at 
regular intervals, kept the Command- 
ments in essentials, and prayed morn- 
ing and evening. The arriving at this 
conclusion was preceded by quite a 
lengthy discussion during which the 
essential idea that the school is meant 
to be the factory of ‘‘other-Christs”’ 
was never even hinted at. 

What I intend to write is applicable 
to all our means of education—schools, 
colleges, instructions, radio programs, 
lectures, sermons, literature, and all 
the rest. They should all be deployed 
in the present crisis towards the re- 
vival of a genuine apostolic spirit in 
every sector of the Catholic commun- 
ity. I hesitate to speak of the world 
crisis with which we are faced—a crisis 
which is fast resolving itself into a 
bitter struggle between Catholicism 
and Communism—lest I give the im- 
pression that the present state of af- 
fairs is the chief reason for our insist- 
ence upon the necessity of an apostolic 
Catholicism. For that is not the case. 
Catholicism is essentially apostolic; 
if, in any individual or in any place, it 
is not eminent by reason of its apos- 
tolic quality, it is a crippled, maimed, 
deformed, emasculated Catholicism. 
Like Father Anthony Cleary, I am 
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convinced that the majority of our 
Catholic people pass from Baptism to 
Requiem without ever understanding 
what full Catholicism is, and certainly 
without seeing it in action. 

Read these words of F. S. Mitchell, 
a writer who in my opinion has his 
finger right on the pulse of the world 
more than any other: 


“The Church is a miracle-work- 
ing institution—that is, its forte is 
to face the impossible and to over- 
come it. Its mission is to seek out 
each and every man and give him 
the saving truth, to convert wicked- 
ness, to solve the problems. All 
this, and more, it can encompass in 
its stride. But note: in ts stride— 
that is, as a body. A handful of 
people will not accomplish that full 
work of the Church. A reasonable 
coéperation is needed. Unquestion- 
ably to-day that coéperation in the 
Church’s work is not forthcoming 
from the laity. That disastrous 
stagnation must be remedied. The 
example of even one place can do 
it.’””! 

Here is a vital point: ‘The ex- 
ample of even one place can do it.” 
That is the answer to the question: 
“How can all this be done? How can 
the apostolic spirit be revived through- 
out all ranks of the Church?” It is 
evident that one cannot expect such a 
spirit to arise almost spontaneously, 
or as the result of articles such as this. 
The growth must be as the grain of 
mustard seed; the masses must be 
penetrated by a leaven, and that leaven 
will be the example of apostolic move- 
ments. 


Mobilization for the Apostolate 


One such movement is undoubtedly 
the Legion of Mary. The writer whom 
I have quoted above has this to say of 
the achievements of the Legion merely 

1 Maria Legionis, October, 1945, page 26. 





in the field of principle, achievements 
which I regard as of capital impor- 
tance. 


“It (the Legion) has explained 
and made popular and practical 
things that might have been de- 
scribed as being only theoretical, so 
little were they being practised, 
and yet which represented things 
vital to the Church’s life. Here are 
some of them: (a) the irrefutable 
demonstration of the doctrine that 
the Church is apostolic in its mem- 
bers—not merely in the more select 
ones, but in the ordinary folk and 
even in the subnormal ones, the 
illiterate, the afflicted, even the mis- 
demeanant; (b) the mixing of races, 
classes, and supposed incompatibles 
of all sorts; (c) the relations be- 
tween the clergy and the laity in 
apostolic work; (d) the popularizing 
of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body; (e) the same in respect of 
the essential réle of Our Lady; (f) 
the solution of the problem of Cath- 
olic Action on the Missions; (g) its 
successful approach to the divinely 
ordered work of tending the least 
ones, 7.e., the down-and-out classes; 
(h) the raising of the status of 
women in apostolic work; (i) its 
successful approach to non-Cath- 
olics; (j) in general, the bringing 
home to people the central principle 
that the shepherd must not stay in 
the modern fold with the one good 
sheep, but must go out after the 99 
that are scrambling to destruction. 
Every soul must be sought out and 
perseveringly evangelized.”’ 


These things I regard as positive 
proof that a whole people can be 
mobilized to the apostolate just as 
effectively as a whole people can be 
mobilized for war. They definitely 
indicate a practical course to be fol- 
lowed, namely, that presidia of the 
Legion should be established in all 
educational institutions, and that par- 
ents should everywhere be encour- 
aged to send their children to the meet- 
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ings of junior presidia. In this way, 
far more effectively than by sermons 
and writings, the apostolic spirit will 
become widely diffused, for the young 
will from their earliest years become 
accustomed to seeing the Church in 
action, and to living Catholicism as 
Christ meant it to be lived. They will 
. grow up imbued with the idea that 
apostleship is just as essentially part 
of Catholicism as is the love of God. 


They will understand that the second 
Commandment—‘‘like to the first’’— 
is best fulfilled by the practice of the 
spiritual works of mercy; that the 
faith they possess has been given to 
them to be shared with others. They 
will gain, in short, a new concept of 
the meaning of faith and of the mean- 
ing of charity, and, what is most im- 
portant, they will gain it, not by being 
told it or by reading it, but-by Living it. 
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The Bible and the Preacher 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The activity of an apostle, as ex- 
plained by St. Peter, is twofold, 
namely, prayer and preaching. In 
the infant Church of Jerusalem, where 
they practised a community of goods 
similar to that of a Religious Order, 
distribution was made from the com- 
mon stock to everyone according to 
his needs (Acts, iv. 35). It would 
seem that the Twelve personally su- 
perintended the process, but St. Peter 
soon realized that “it was not reason”’ 
that: they should expend in waiting at 
table an energy that should go to the 
preaching of the word of God (Acts, 
vi. 2). It was accordingly decided to 
appoint seven deacons for the office. 
This was the occasion when the Prince 
of Apostles laid down the principle 
that prayer and preaching—‘‘the min- 
istry of the word,’’ as he calls it—were 
the proper tasks of a priest. The 
bishops and priests of the Church 
carry on the work initiated by the 
Apostles. Hence, it is their duty, in 
the first instance, to be men of prayer 
and then to proclaim the word of God, 
or, in St. Peter’s words, to be the serv- 
ants or ministers of the word. The 
Apostolic phrase was not spoken at 
random. Peter spoke in virtue of his 
infallible magisterium, and was like- 
wise specially inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. The priest, then, is bound to 
the word of God as a servant is be- 
holden to his master. But how glori- 
ous a service, how splendid a bond- 
age—to be bound to the ministry of 
God’s word! Christian preaching is 
not based on mere human speculation, 
nor does it consist in the proclamation 
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of the fine theories of this or that 
thinker, or even ourown. Our preach- 
ing is the utterance of the word of God. 
Here is the glory of the Christian 
pulpit, as well as its tremendous re- 
sponsibility. “It is this fact which 
gives authority to the preacher (ora- 
tori sacro auctoritatem addit),’’ says Leo 
XIII in his Biblical Encyclical, “‘it 
fills him with apostolic liberty of 
speech (apostolicam dicendi libertatem), 
and communicates force and persua- 
siveness to his eloquence, for those who 
infuse into their efforts the spirit and 
strength of the word of God, speak 
‘not in word but in power also and in 
the Holy Ghost and much fullness’ ”’ 
(I. Thess., i. 5). 


Models for the Preacher 


The prophets, both the four major 
ones and those whom we describe as 
the minor ones (let us beware lest we 
regard them as “minor poets,’ for 
they are “minor’’ not because their 
message is less valuable than that of 
the four great prophets, but solely be- 
cause their output is smaller), are 
models of courage, boldness, and out- 
spokenness. So are the Apostles 
(Acts, ii. 14 sqq., v. 29, etc). But it 
does not follow that we ought to copy 
their style or manner as we find it in 
the Book. The East delights in vivid 
colors, it is a land of violent contrasts, 
language there is more forcible and 
realistic. The message can be an in- 
spiration for the modern preacher— 
but he must make his own the spirit of 
their writings, rather than the mere 
letters. A missioner or a parish priest 
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would not be well advised if he ad- 
dressed a recalcitrant audience, or a 
crowd of somewhat slack parishioners, 
as a “‘brood of serpents,” unless it were 
generally known that he sustains life 
on a diet of locusts and wild honey and 
wears (if not outwardly, at least 
beneath his outer apparel) a garment 
made of coarse, prickly camels’ hair. 
Yet, even if we do not follow the Fore- 
runner as closely as that, a study of his 
life and preaching may make us bold 
when the occasion arises to say to an 
evil-doer, or one who gives scandal, 
even though he be one of the rich and 
influential: “It is not lawful. . .” 
(Matt., xiv. 4). 

In his Encyclical Leo XIII rebukes 
those preachers—he calls them “‘fool- 
ish and improvident’’—who “‘in speak- 
ing of religion and proclaiming the 
things of God, use no words but those 
of human science and human pru- 
dence, trusting to their own reasonings 
rather than to those of God.” 

Constant study and meditation on 
the Scriptures, whilst they are the de- 
light of the devout, are the inescapable 
duty of all who in any way have been 
entrusted with the high task of teach- 
ing and guiding others in the ways of 
holiness. By this means alone is 
“the man of God made perfect, fur- 
nished to every good work’”’ (II Tim., 
iii. 17). The priest is the official ex- 
ponent of the Scriptures, so much so 
that ‘‘he speaks more or less wisely 
according as he makes greater or less 
progress in the Scriptures’ (sapienter 
dicit tanto magis vel minus, quanto in 
Scripturis magis minusve profecit), says. 
St. Augustine (De doct. christ., IV, 5). 
And not only the wisdom, but the 
power, the forcefulness, the persuasive- 
ness of a sermon or instruction, de- 
pend on the discourse being based 

upon, inspired by, and even uttered in 


some measure in the very words of 
Scripture, for, as God says by the 
mouth of one of the most eloquent of 
the ‘‘servants of the word”’ of the Old 
Testament: ‘‘ ‘Are not My words as a 
fire,’ saith the Lord, ‘and as a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces?’ ”’ 
(Jer., xxiii. 29). In the same chapter 
God threatens the false prophets ‘‘who 
steal My words every one from his 
neighbor,” that is, who withhold the 
word of God from the people, instead 
of which they utter their own thoughts 
as if they were the Lord’s. 


A Mine of Purest Gold 


The Bible is the preacher’s source of 
inspiration: ‘Those whose duty it is 
to handle Catholic doctrine before the 
learned or the unlearned, will no- 
where find more ample matter or 
more abundant exhortations, whether 
on the subject of God...or on the 
works which display His glory and 
His love. Nowhere is there anything 
more full or more express on the sub- 
ject of the Saviour of the world.... 
In ‘its pages His image stands out, 
living and breathing.... And as to 
the Church...we find...so many 
references and so many ready and 
convincing arguments that St. Jerome 
could say that ‘a man who is well 
grounded in the testimonies of the 
Scripture is the bulwark of the 
Church’ ”’ (Leo XIII, Provid. Deus). 

Here, then, is an inexhaustible mine 
of purest gold. But just as gold must 
be dug out of the depths of the earth 
and then passed through the crucible 
in order that the pure metal may be 
separated from baser substances, so 
must we exert our intellectual powers 
in the study and meditation of Holy 
Writ in order to enter more deeply 
into its depths. By such labor alone 
can we hope to make our’own the 
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wisdom and the strength, the comfort 
and the warnings, the threats and the 
promises that are to be found in its 
pages. When we are told that our 
preaching must be biblical, it does not 
mean that our instructions should be a 
long chain of texts, strung together by 
means of a Concordance—or possibly, 
because we are blessed with a reten- 
tive memory. Nor need we strive to 
imitate too slavishly even some of the 
Saints whose knowledge of the Bible 
was so comprehensive that, instead of 
expressions of their own, they fre- 
quently utter their thoughts in the 
very word of Scripture. This is a 
marked feature of the sermons of St. 
Bernard; in fact, it is one of the pe- 
culiar charms of the writings of that 
holy Doctor, but too close an imitation 
of his manner might prove disastrous. 
I think it is safe to say that such a 
style would not be acceptable to 
modern taste—so much the worse for 
modern taste! Its adoption would 
have about it an air of unreality or 
artificiality. We have a good sample 
of this kind of oratory in the homily 
of the third Nocturn of the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception. St. Ger- 
manus’ picturesque encomiums of Our 
Lady are manifestly inspired by genu- 
ine love and _ enthusiasm, whilst 
familiarity with the Scriptures en- 
ables him to string together, without 
apparent effort, a wonderful chaplet of 
biblical phrases which certainly have 
power to stir the heart even to-day, 
though, if we were perfectly sincere, 
most of us would probably have to ad- 
mit that it is almost “‘too much of a 
good thing.” 


What Is Biblical Preaching? 


On the other hand, a text thrown in 
here and there, without organic rela- 
tion with what goes before or follows 








after, will not give to the discourse that 
nervosam victricemque eloquentiam of 
which Leo XIII speaks in his Ency- 
clical. What, then, is biblical preach- 
ing? An attentive study of the 
Fathers will supply the answer. Most 
of their preaching is based on the 
Scriptures. Accordingly, the theme 
of the discourse should be drawn from 
the Bible, and it should be developed 
and illustrated by means of kindred or 
parallel passages, for one part of the 
Scriptures often supplies the best and 
truest explanation of another. St. 
Augustine lays it down as a general 
principle that the Old Testament is ex- 
plained by the New. Let me give 
one or two concrete examples. 

It is probably true—and all sorts of 
people keep proclaiming it—that never 
before has the world been in so pitiable 
a plight as it is to-day. At any rate, 
never have misery and distress been 
so widespread at one and the same 
time. When we read Our Lord’s 
great eschatological discourse (Matt., 
xxiv; Mark, xiii; Luke, xxi), we 
cannot fail to realize that much of 
what He foretells applies to our time 
with awe-inspiring actuality. Of wars 
and rumors of wars we have had a sur- 
feit these last twenty or thirty years. 
To-day we see vast tracts of land and 
many ancient and historical cities 
laid waste and burnt out. Famine 
and disease stalk over the face of the 
earth: The four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse ride forth, and who is 
there that shall stay their fiery steeds? 
Men, women and children in their 
myriads are torn from their homes, to 
wander they know not whither, and to 
die of hunger and disease by the road- 
side. In our lifetime we have seen 
men raised to power and eminence 
who seem to have nothing human 
about them except the outward shape. 
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Men, and States, have had the te- 
merity to make war on God Himself— 
they have “abolished God,’’ as one of 
them boasted with grandiloquent folly. 

All this we find foretold in the Bible; 
but we also find in its pages an abun- 
dance of passages by which faith and 
hope are buoyed up. Our Lord Him- 
self, after describing the premonitory 
signs which were to portend the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the end of 
the world, expressly bids His disciples 
not to despond (Mark, xiii. 7; Luke, 
xxi. 18, 19, 36). The causes of the 
world’s distress are thus summed up 
by Isaias: ‘“‘The earth is infected by 
the inhabitants thereof: because they 
have transgressed the laws, they have 
changed the ordinances, they have 
broken the everlasting covenant.”’ 
The modern pagans, unlike those of 
the ancient civilized world, scorn the 
law of God, flout even the natural 
law, and refuse to acknowledge their 
essential and necessary dependence on 
God. In our days we have seen the 
ungodly prosper and “the wicked 
highly exalted and lifted up like the 
cedars of Lebanon,”’ but we have also 
lived to see their swift and terrible 
downfall: ‘‘And I passed by, and lo! 
the wicked was not: and I sought him, 
and his place was not found” (Ps. 
xxxvi. 35, 36). Men whose presence 
cast a shadow over the world, whose 
rantings terrorized mankind as the 
roar of the lion frightens the beasts of 
the forest, have vanished in an hour: 
Periit memoria eorum cum sonitu— 
their names have perished as a sound 
dies away on the vacant air (Ps. ix. 7), 
while ‘‘the Lord remaineth for ever’ 
(ibid.). Even though the mighty ones 
plot together and forge plans for the 
suppression of God’s kingdom, and 
for a time the children of the kingdom 
suffer, “‘He that dwelleth in heaven 


shall laugh at them (His enemies): 
and the Lord shall deride them” 
(Ps. ii. 1, 4). 


A Message of Joy and Hope 


If we wish to bring home to the 
faithful the wonderful goodness of 
God towards man, can we do so more 
eloquently than by expounding the 
words of St. Paul to Timothy which 
are sung on Christmas Eve, as the 
shadows begin to enfold the wintry 
world—accents that, year by year, 
fall upon our ears and hearts like the 
loved voice of a tender mother in 
some distressed hour of our child- 
hood: ‘The goodness and kindness of 
God our Saviour appeared” (Tit., 
iii. 4). This glorious message of hope 
and happiness we may further expand 
by recalling Our Lord’s own descrip- 
tion of Himself given to us in the par- 
able of the Good Shepherd. And as 
we explain the various features and 
characteristics of the Good Shepherd, 
we should not forget the Psalm of the 
Good Shepherd (Ps. xxii) in which 
David enumerates so lovingly the 
untold benefits, above all, the sense of 
utter security, which the Divine Shep- 
herd bestows upon His flock: ‘The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want ...surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life.”’ 
Further commentaries upon, or rather 
variations of, the Good Shepherd 
theme, may be looked for in Jer., 
xxxi. 10 sqq. Above all, there is the 
idyllic picture in Ezechiel (xxxv. 22 ff.) 
with its promise in verse 23—which 
sounds like an anticipation of Christ’s 
guarantee to His Church: ‘And I 
will set up one shepherd over them, 
etc.” —for the promise is so vast, so 
magnificent, that the perspective is 
obviously not confined to Israel but em- 
braces the whole world and all time. 
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If our discourse is about the ador- 
able Person of Jesus Christ, we can 
enliven it by portraying the Old 
Testament types of the Incarnate 
Word, such as Moses, Josue—above 
all, Adam; who in the words of St. 
Paul is peculiarly ‘‘a figure (or type) 
of Him who was to come” (Rom., v. 
14). The heavenly food with which 
God fed His people during their so- 
journ in the wilderness, and its pre- 
ternatural properties—for ‘‘it had in 
it all that is delicious and the sweet- 
ness of every taste, serving every 
man’s will,” and it ‘turned to what 
every man liked” (Wis., xvi. 20, 21)— 
will serve as an admirable illus- 
tration of the Eucharistic bread. 
Actually, Jesus Himself contrasted 
the bread that Moses gave with the 
living bread that He sets before us. 
The Book of Job provides a striking 
illustration of the great truth that 
temporal prosperity or adversity are 
not the sure and certain proofs of di- 
vine favor or anger. Patience and 
endurance of trials are made possible 
and even easy by divine grace; they 
may be far more profitable, in the 
long run, than long-continued pros- 
perity, for “through many tribula- 
tions we must enter into the kingdom 
of God”’ (Acts, xiv. 21), and the thorny, 
rugged path of adversity leads thither 
more surely and more speedily than 
the smoother road of worldly success. 
Because He allows us to suffer now, it 
does not follow that God loves us less; 
on the contrary, it is His way of show- 
ing special affection: “Such as I love, 
I rebuke and chastize” (Apoc., iii. 19; 
cfr. also Prov., iii. 12, and Heb., xii. 6). 
When St. Theresa of Avila was told 
by Our Lord that He was severe and 
exacting with His friends, that wonder- 
ful woman told Him that it was small 
wonder that His friends were so few! 








Adapting the Word to Our Hearers 

Catholic preaching is the proclama- 
tion of the word of God, adapted to 
the understanding of our audience: 
that word is enshrined in the Bible, 
the one source from which we must 
draw. The priest who is faithful and 
persevering in the meditation of the 
Sacred Book will never be at a loss for 
subject-matter. It will even come 
about that something of the tender 
beauty, the unction and persuasive 
power of the divine oracles will pass 
into his speech. Then will his words 
partake of that inherent virtue and 
power of the word of God, of which St. 
Paul says that it is ‘‘living and effec- 
tual, and more piercing than any 
two-edged sword”’ (Heb., iv. 12). 

It would even be an excellent thing 
if the preacher were to take the sacred 
volume into the pulpit and to read 
from it the passages he expounds, at 
least the longer ones. St. Augustine 
(Sermo xxxvit, 1) followed this prao- 
tice: ‘‘This which we hold in our hands 
the Scripture forsooth which you see 
(hoc quod gestamus in manibus, Scrip- 
tura scilicet quam videtis),’’ he said to his 
people at the beginning of his sermon 
on Solomon’s valiant woman; and 
he read from the book (videte... ut 
me legente agnoscatis). Another time, 
(Sermo ccclxii, 25), when preaching 
on the Resurrection of the Lord, he said 
to the people: “Listen to the book 
itself (ex ipso codice audite)—for I am 
going to act as Lector and not only as 
lecturer, so that my discourse may 
rest on the authority of the Sacred 
Scriptures, not on the sands of human 
subtleties.’ And he confesses that he 
was reading from the book, lest his 
memory should fail him (si forte aliquid 
non memoriter occurrerit), On an- 
other occasion (Sermo ccclvi, 1), at 
the beginning of a sermon in which he 
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explained and defended the manner of 
life of the clergy (charitati vestre de 
nobis ipsis sermo reddendus est), Au- 
gustine ordered Acts, iv. 31-35, to be 
read by a deacon called Lazarus, 
though, as he told the people, he was 
well aware that they had a wide knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. He then 
took the book and himself read from 
it (Et ego legere volo), saying: “I 
would rather read the word of God 
than speak in my own words” (plus 
enim me delectat hujus verbi esse lec- 
torem quam verbt mei disputatorem). 

In a letter to Alypius, Bishop of 
Tagaste (Ep. xxix, 3), he tells that prel- 
ate how he had himself read the story 
of the cleansing of the temple, in 
order to force an unwilling audience 
‘to attend to what he was about to 
say (quod capitulum ...et ipse quoque 
recittavt), though it had already been 
read in a loud voice by the official 
Lector. It may be said that almost 
every sermon of St. Augustine is an 
explanation of some passage of the 
Bible. One conclusion that forces 
itself upon the reader of these precious 
relics of the golden age of the Church 
is that quite ordinary people, people 


who could neither read nor write, 
had an extensive acquaintance with 
the Bible and were eager to know more 
and to understand more fully; else 
they would not have crowded round 
Augustine’s chair day after day. At 
any rate, they seem to have done so 
at certain seasons, such as Lent. It is 
an amazing thought that Augustine’s 
wonderful commentaries on St. John’s 
Gospel were preached to an audience 
in many ways less educated than the 
people we address. But how keen 
they were to hear and to learn! No 
doubt, Augustine was largely respons- 
ible for this eagerness, which he 
created not merely by the charm of his 
personality but likewise by his treat- 
ment of Scripture. Here, then, is a 
model for all preachers. 

Many years ago the venerable head 
of one of our seminaries told me that, 
in the course of his long term of office, 
he had heard a very great many re- 
treat preachers; he had noticed that 
those of them who made the deepest 
and most lasting impression on the 
future priests were men who, like 
Apollo, were “mighty in the Scrip- 
tures ”’ 
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The Mystery of Stuttering 


By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“I simply cannot say the word 
‘seven.’’’ In these words a stutterer 
attempted to describe to a friend the 
nature of his affliction. Yet, he spoke 
“seven”’ perfectly in telling his friend 
that he could not say it. The plight 
of the stutterer is one of the most 
mysterious of human afflictions. In 
his account of his own recovery, Con- 
rad F. Wedberg tells us that the scien- 
tist has never put his finger upon the 
definite cause nor the infallible cure: 
“T can assure you that had I restricted 
myself to strictly scientific laws of 
cause and effect, had I created in my 
imagination no vision of this person- 
ality to be, and had I not been urged 
on by this powerful, inspired self 
which came to life when all practical 
effort seemed to be losing ground, I 
would never have accomplished the 
personality transformation which I 
made. And I would unquestionably 
count myself to-day among those 
psychologically inhibited personalities 
whom we speak of as stutterers.’” 

In his autobiography of his afflic- 
tion, Wedberg tells us that for more 
than fifteen years he tried every sug- 
gestion, every conceivable cure that 
came to his knowledge, with always 
the same result—failure. Concluding 
at last that he suffered from more than 
a mere speech defect, he determined to 
attack his affliction as a problem of his 
whole personality, as the audible 
struggle of a greater battle going on 
within his emotional life. Writing 


1Conrad F. Wedberg, ‘‘The Stutterer 


Speaks” (Expression Company, Boston), p. 
119. 
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several years after his complete re- 
covery, he makes the startling claim 
that every stutterer can learn through 
a psychological readjustment pro- 
gram, can find a way, to talk without 
stuttering, with a new fluency pat- 
tern of speech, in twenty minutes or 
less. This is a startling claim, but it 
will carry a message of hope to all who 
share this affliction. 


Reéstablishing Fluent Speech 


We cannot here present in full his 
plan for reéstablishing free and fluent 
speech. He states, in the first place, 
that he has never found a stutterer 
who could not speak fluently when 
thoroughly relaxed and not consciously 
interfering with his speech. ‘‘Con- 
scious control,’ he tells us, ‘“‘niust be 
exerted upon the fluency pattern of 
speech in all speaking situations until 
it becomes a habit. Emotional habits 
which have been working at cross- 
purposes in the past must be traced 
through auto-analysis to their source, 
to the emotional atmosphere of child- 
hood. Once recognized, they must be 
condemned as misunderstood and un- 

“desirable influences, and must be re- 
placed with new habits of emotional 
control. Faulty attitudes and ideas 
which appear in the inventory of the 
present personality must be scratched 
off in red ink, and a new mental hy- 
giene program of positive, construc- 
tive ideas must be substituted and 
conscientiously followed in all daily 
life situations.’’ Wedberg confesses 
his debt to Mrs. Mabel Farrington 
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Gifford, chief of the speech correction 
department of the State of California. 
In a condition of almost complete 
physical, mental, and emotional 
breakdown after several relapses into 
his stuttering habit, he went one even- 
ing under social duress to hear Mrs. 
Gifford lecture about the correction of 
stuttering and stammering in the 
schools. The speaker was introduced 
as a former stutterer who had cor- 
rected her own impediment, and was 
now establishing a fine record of cur- 
ing hundreds of childen in the schools 
and many adults. She claimed that 
the habit could not be shaken loose 
without a new, psychological under- 
standing of the problem. This psy- 
chological analysis is basic to the pro- 
cedure outlined in the above. quotation 
of Wedberg. Wedburg left the audi- 
torium that night with a new inter- 
pretation of his affliction and a new 
hope. It was the beginning of his cure. 
The stutterer will be skeptical. 
Even Wedberg confesses that science 
has not found the cause nor the cure. 
Theories are legion in this field; the 
dejected sufferer will hear of as many 
cures as the arthritic for his affliction. 
With hope newly aroused, he tries 
each successive remedy, fails to achieve 
the promised results in his own case, 
and relapses into dejection. Yet, the 
number of cures actually effected gives 
grounds for hope in every case. 


Definition of the Ailment 


McDowell defines stuttering ‘“‘as an 
intermittent inability to produce 
voiced sounds, accompanied by severe 
cramps of the diaphragm, larnyx, 
tongue, or all three of these speech 
organs.”’ There is a great variety of 
symptoms: inability to speak words, 
phrases, or sentences beginning with 
vowels; repetition of consonant sounds 


preceding vowels; tics, or muscular 
spasms of the face, especially blinking 
of the eyes; general muscular tension 
throughout the body, with a clenching 
of hands and toes; back placement of 
the vowels and glottal catches; lack 
of rhythm in speech, resulting in ir- 
regular, jerky grouping of phrases; 
gasping breath controlled in its emis- 
sion by the muscles of the larnyx.? 
This ailment with its many mani- 
festations is baffling to man who must 
live in social relations with his fellow- 
men. It is extremely’ embarrassing 
for a man or woman, a boy or girl, to 
open his mouth to speak, and succeed 
only in stumbling over successive 
words, hesitating and groaning, and 
twisting his face into all manner of 
contortions and grimaces. He may 
finally succeed in forming the words, 
but he has produced a state of tension 
in himself and in his hearers. This 
experience discourages further at- 
tempts, and as a result the stutterer 
may withdraw within himself and 
avoid all social contacts. At the same 
time he is conscious that he has the 
physical equipment for talking, and 
he feels thwarted in not being able to 
make use of it. His condition is simi- 
lar to one who has the hand of an 
enemy clasped over his mouth. As 
soon as the hand of the aggressor is re- 
moved, the one assaulted will be able 
to speak, but the stutterer does not 
know how to remove the hand of his 
unseen aggressor. His life is not a 
happy one, for he feels deprived of the 
ordinary means of communication 
which even the little children around 
him can use at will. He seizes on any 
device that promises improvement, 
usually fails to achieve any marked 


2 Norma V. Scheidemann, ‘‘The Psychology 
of Exceptional Children” (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company), I, 76. 
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change in his own case, and finally 
develops a mental set of failure. 

The malady is a very peculiar one, 
capricious and unpredictable. The 
sufferer finds himself unable to say 
certain words without halting and 
stumbling, while he can say other more 
difficult words with the utmost fluency. 
There is no stoppage in his speech 
when he sings, and yet he cannot say 
the very same words in conversation. 
The attacks are intermittent; he 
speaks fluently at one time and halts 
without apparent reason at another. 
There may be long periods of time 
during which he experiences little dif- 
ficulty, but the relapse, sometimes a 
very serious relapse, comes without 
warning and without apparent cause. 
From every side he hears of occa- 
sional cures; his doctor and his teacher 
tell him that he can get well, but he 
sees many fellow-sufferers around him 
who remained bogged down in their 
affliction despite their best efforts to 
effect a cure. 


Types of Assistance Available 


Three types of special assistance are 
available: the institutional, the pro- 
fessional, and theeducational. The first 
type includes schools for stammerers, 
private speech clinics, stammerers’ in- 
stitutes, hospitals for defective speech, 
and schools where the stutterer is 
treated with a group suffering from the 
same disorder. In professional treat- 
ment a specialist makes use of almost 
the same method applied by the psy- 
chotherapist in the treatment of mental 
illness. Close association between 
patient and practitioner sometimes 
enables the expert to make an accurate 
diagnosis and effect a cure. The in- 
dividual attention of a speech thera- 
pist seems to be the best approach; 
many physicians by special study have 








made themselves experts in this field. 
The expense of treatment and the lack 
of definite assurance of a cure, or even 
of improvement, are obstacles in the 
way of a wide use of individual speech 
therapy. It is recommended that 
parents budget the speech treatment 
account in much the same manner as 
they do for dental care, for education, 
for insurance, or for medical help. 
There remains the problem of finding 
an institution or a specialist that is 
within reach of persons living at a great 
distance from large centers of popula- 
tion. 

The educational method without 
expense to the parent, satisfactory as 
it is, is not yet in operation in the vast 
majority of school systems. The fact 
that there are, according to Heltman, 
1,000,000 stutterers among our citizens 
(the number exceeding the total of all 
the blind, deaf, and others physically 
handicapped not due to war casual- 
ties) indicates that our school systems 
should give greater attention to an 
affliction that impairs the social and 
vocational effectiveness of so large a 
segment of our population. Other 
authorities give varying estimates of 
the prevalence of stuttering. The 
variation likely results from a lack of 
agreement upon the diagnosis of the 
condition of stuttering. Conradi and 
McDowell, in separate investigations, 
found an incidence of .87 per cent of 
stutterers. Scripture finds from one to 
two per cent among school children, 
but notes that the percentage in the 
lower classes becomes trebled in the 
higher ones. Heltman records that 
“at least five in every thousand school 
children are victims,’’ while 20,000 
new cases appear annually to maintain 
the percentage which has remained 
constant for the past 20 years or longer. 
The speech specialist gives personal 
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remedial training to the speech-handi- 
capped, sometimes individually, some- 
times in group instruction. Group in- 
struction gives sufficient evidence of 
satisfactory results to warrant its con- 
tinuance. The severe stutterer may 
need more personal attention than the 
correctionist in charge of a large group 
can give to him, but if no other avenue 
of treatment offers, he should not be 
excluded from the class of speech- 
handicapped children. The problem 
of functional defective speech among 
school children demands solution from 
the resources of public education. 

We have noted that a variety of 
symptoms mark the speech of the 
stutterer. The two most common 
symptoms are hesitation and repeti- 
tion. These defects are found in some 
degree in the speech of almost every- 
one. The person who never hesitates 
or repeats in speaking material that 
has not been rehearsed nor memor- 
ized, is exceptional. We have just 
come from listening to a radio news 
program on a representative broad- 
casting station; the announcer, who is 
deservedly popular in the metropolitan 
community, suffers from a habit of 
repeating words and phrases rather 
frequently, and he stumbles in his 
approach to many familiar words. 
Obviously his newscast is not prepared 
verbatim, and in the public estimate 
his hesitations and repetitions do not 
destroy his effectiveness or his radio 
personality. Most of us are aware of 
“uh,” and “m-m-m,”’ and ‘now,’ and 
““‘but-a,"’ and numerous other mean- 
ingless sounds which we use to bridge 
us Over moments when we are trying 
to find just the right word or response 
to what another has said. Hesitations, 
unless very pronounced, are so common 
in everyday conversation that they are 
never noticed. It is difficult to avoid 


all stumbling and hesitation and even 
poor grammar, when we are thinking 
intently as we speak. Speech patterns 
of this type may be called conven- 
tional, The stutterer is one who car- 
ries his hesitation and repetition to a 
point where it attracts the attention of 
his listeners. In extreme cases the lack 
of customary fluency is obvious and 
distressing both to speaker and lis- 
tener. At the first onset of stuttering 
the speaker may not be aware of any 
marked variation between his speech 
and that of his fellows, but as the con- 
dition grows progressively worse, his 
attention may be rudely centered on 
his growing handicap by the chance 
remark or attitude of a listener who 
shows impatience and perhaps annoy- 
ance. Teachers are frequent offenders 
in this matter; they demand fluency 
from a suffering pupil who is totally 
unable to speak fluently under certain 
conditions. An impatient or sarcastic 
word from the teacher sets the pat- 
tern for the class. Wedberg relates 
that his experience was of this type: 
“T usually knew the answers, but I had 
such a fear of reciting that I tried 
every scheme I could think of to avoid 
the ordeal.’’ In his next year he came 
under a teacher who exhibited great 
sympathy for him. ‘‘As soon as she 
learned that I stuttered, she called 
me to her desk and suggested that I 
do most of my work in writing and that 
I read to her alone at noon or after 
school.” In-his absence she coun- 
selled his fellow-pupils always to 
sympathize with and never ridicule 
his efforts, and told them that he was, 
despite his handicap, one of the smart- 
est boys in the class. No snickering 


greeted his next effort at recitation, and 
before the year was over he was re- 
citing in turn, reading and talking 
continuously, with very little stutter- 
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ing. Unfortunately, under the strain 
of college work, ‘the old fear and 
dread of my fifth-grade experiences 
returned.” He suffered a relapse; 
his halting efforts were not sympathet- 
ically received, and he developed a 
keen word-consciousness that doubled 
the severity of his affliction. His per- 
manent cure came years later as a re- 
sult of the procedure initiated after 
hearing the lecture of Mrs. Gifford. 


Unnatural Muscular Tensions 


Heltman tells us of another symp- 
tom that is always present in the stut- 
terer’s speech: certain unnatural mus- 
cular tensions or spasms of which he is 
aware, and which can often be ob- 
served by the listener. ‘‘There may 
be a more or less brief twitching or 
spasm of the muscles of the face either 
before speech begins or while the repe- 
tition or hesitation is taking place. 
At times such distortions are very se- 
vere or extreme and may. last for many 
seconds; or they may be repeated with 
equal severity a number of times. 
Speech with little or no difficulty may 
then follow for a brief interval. In 
some cases, however, because of the 
severity of the blocking, the speaker 
may be forced to abandon the attempt 
to speak. Often there are present 
spasms or severe contractions of the 
muscles of the neck, not infrequently 
pulling the head to one side or throw- 
ing it violently backward. Always 
there is interruption or other unnatural 
behavior of the breathing process.’’® 

There are almost as many theories 
on the cause of stuttering as there are 
writers on the subject. The objective 
study of the various symptoms and 
their underlying phenomena has led 


men of science to concede very simply 


3 Harry Joseph Heltman, ‘First Aid for 
Stutterers’”’ (Expression Co., Boston), p. 17. 


that the cause of stuttering is un- 
known. The difficulty of objective 
analysis is accentuated by the fact 
that the phenomena present in the 
disorder cannot be counted, weighed, 
measured, or set off by themselves for 
observation. One of the notions most 


- frequently advanced is that the stut- 


terer thinks faster than he speaks. 
It seems equally reasonable to pro- 
pose that the stutterer’s thoughts lag 
behind his speech, and as a result the 
speaking machine is left to mark time. 


Nervous Origin of Disorder 


That the disorder is the result of 
nervous shock is probably the oldest 
theory. Scheidemann dignifies ner- 
vous shock as the most common second- 
ary cause of stuttering. The nervous 
child may not readily recover from a 
terrifying experience, and stuttering 
is sometimes the net result. In the 
life of all persons there have been 
certain experiences that for the mo- 
ment deprived them completely of 
speech. If a given terrifying expe- 
rience gives rise to emotionalism in 
connection with stumbling speech, we 
have a case of stuttering. The ner- 
vousness and excitability of most 
stutterers, their excessive rapidity in 
speech, gives some support to the idea 
that stuttering comes from emotional 
instability or emotional maladjust- 
ment. Other surmises in this field are 
to the effect that stuttering is in some 
way related to the physique or gen- 
eral shape of the body or to the dietary 
predisposition of the victim. It has 
been found that a significant number 
of stutterers examined were noticeably 
thin, and that a like predominant 
number favored vegetables as_ the 
chief element in their diet. Have you 
noticed that few fat men stutter? If 
you have, you may favor the physical 
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habitus theory. Have you observed 
that few eaters of meat are addicted 
to stuttering? If you have, you may 
give your vote to the dietary predispo- 
sition theory. The objective evidence 
is not conclusive in favor of either 
theory. Nor is much credence given 


to the theory, sometimes advanced by - 


stutterers themselves, that they 
stumble and hesitate because they 
cannot think of the word at the in- 
stant they need to speak it. This 
transitory amnesia theory finds little 
acceptance, but it must be conceded 
that everyone suffers from this symp- 
tom at times. Opposed to the shift- 
of-handedness theory, once frequently 
defended, is the perverse fact that 
fewer instances of stuttering occur 
among children who have experienced a 
forced change in handedness than 
among those who have not. Scheide- 
mann notes that stuttering is often the 
result of imitation, either intentional 
or unintentional; of nervous debility 
that is often the aftermath of certain 
children’s diseases, such as whooping 
cough, influenza, measles, scarlet fever, 
rickets, or of any illness accompanied 
with fever; of speech conflict in the 
case of children who speak one lan- 
guage at home and another at school; 
of careless habits of thinking and of 
speech that result in slovenly enuncia- 
tion and in the unnecessary repetition 


of words, particularly of words be- 
yond the capacity of the child; and, 
finally, of faulty motor habits of 
enunciation and of breathing. 


Suggestions to Parents and Teachers 


We must humbly confess that sci- 
ence has not so far put its finger upon 
the definite cause nor the infallible 
cure. More exact knowledge of the 
cause may lead to more exact knowl- 
edge of the cure, but it will remain 
true that nothing is more essential to 
a degree of improvement in the stut- 
terer than good physical and mental 
health. For. the guidance of the 
teacher, particularly of the parent who 
is the first teacher of the child, Helt- 
man gives these suggestions: 


(1) Prevent the occurrence of stut- 
tering by directing the develop- 
ment of normal speech habits 
from earliest childhood; 

(2) reeducate the stutterer, sup- 
planting the undesirable speech 
habit by a normal one; 

(3) provide throughappropriate sug- 
gestions vigorous exercise of 
such acquired normal speech 
as will eliminate any tendency 
to recurrence of the crippling 
habit. 


Techniques that improve the stutter- 
er’s command of language will form the 
subject of a subsequent article. 
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A Church Ready for Consecration 
with Its One Altar Already Con- 
secrated 


Question: I am looking forward to 
the early consecration of my church. 
It has only one altar and the architec- 
ture allows for no more; and that one 
altar has already been consecrated. 
How will the rite of consecrating the 
church proceed ? 

PAROCHUS EXPECTANS. 


Answer: Without the authorization 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
there is no proceeding, because the con- 
secrating of at least one altar is an in- 
tegral and inseparable part of the 
ceremony of consecrating a church. 


Would This Woman Break the 
Seal of Confession? 


Question: A man and a woman pre- 
paring for marriage go to confession 
outside their parish. As the man 
makes his confession, the woman over- 
hears him tell the priest that he is 
already married, and overhears the 
priest telling him that he cannot get 
married now. After the confession 
the man acts as if everything is in 
order. Can the woman tell the man 
what she overheard him say in con- 
fession? Or is she obligated to proceed 
with the marriage as if she knew noth- 
ing? 

ONE ACADEMICALLY PUZZLED. 

Answer: There are two phases of 
the secret of confession—whether on 
the part of the confessor or any one 
lawfully or unlawfully hearing sacra- 
mental matter. One is the obligation 
of not betraying the penitent directly 
or indirectly, intentionally or non- 
intentionally; the other obligation is 
not to use sacramental matter to the 
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chagrin even of the penitent or of 
penitents in general, where there is 
certainly no danger of betraying the 
penitent concerned. 

Now, if the woman in this case takes 
occasion of what she heard in the con- 
fessional to break off her marriage 
arrangement, there is no more than a 
possible (not a probable, in any sense) 
danger of betraying the penitent to any 
one else as to the fact of what he told 
the priest. She would not be the first 
woman to break off a marriage arrange- 
ment at the last minute, with or with- 
out disclosing what are her real rea- 
sons. 

Further, if she were to tell the man 
himself that she was not marrying him 
because he was already married, and 
even if she told of overhearing what he 
had said in the confession, she would 
still not be breaking the seal of confes- 
sion; for she is telling this to the peni- 
tent himself, not to another or others. 
Whether, in doing this, she would be 
making a wrong and harmful use of 
sacramental matter and thereby de- 
tracting at least in principle from the 
sacredness and super-humanness of the 
Sacrament, is another question. 
There are times when the confessor 
himself has to speak to a penitent out- 
side of confession in order to right a 
wrong or prevent a wrong being done. 
So, if extraordinary circumstances 
made this necessary for our woman as 
the only safe means of withdrawing 
from the marriage, she would seem to 
be justified in telling why she was with- 
drawing from the marriage. 

But ordinarily she would not need to 
go further than act prudently on the 
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knowledge she had acquired acci- 
dentally; for by thus acting she is 
availing herself of the only way of pre- 
serving herself from contracting an in- 
valid marriage with the danger of using 
it, or the danger of contracting a civil 
marriage if she intended not to use the 
invalid marriage; for she has no way of 
ever proving juridically that the mar- 
riage she first contracted is invalid. 


Can Such a Woman Marry? 


Question: A woman has been oper- 
ated upon but not sterilized; yet, the 
doctors advise that she can marry but 
should avoid pregnancies. Now, if 
this young woman receives an engage- 
ment of marriage, can she lawfully 
make the condition that there is to be 
no use during the fertile periods? 

PAROCHUS VALDE DUBITANS. 


Answer: To begin with, there is no 
doubt that she can lawfully marry if 
she makes known her attitude before- 
hand and does not make this a condi- 
tion sine qua non of her consent-giving. 
She could exact a promise from her 
intended husband that he would not 
use his rights during fertile periods. 
But if she makes this a condition of her 
consent, then from the beginning there. 
is no marriage; for, as Canon 1086 in 
clause two declares, if either party (or 
both parties) by a positive act of the 
will excludes marriage itself or any 
and all right to the use of marriage or 
any essential property of marriage, 
that party (or those parties) does not 
coptract a valid marriage. 

The question is not of how the par- 
ties intend to use marriage lawfully (or 
even not to use it at all, while assuming 
full obligations); but whether they 
intend to restrict their obligations only 
to the times they intend using it. If 
they intend the latter, they exclude 
marriage itself; whereas both could 


assume the full obligations of marriage 
and mutually promise (not as a condi- 
tion) not to use it at all, as some cou- 
ples in history have done. 

A woman beyond the child-bearing 
age can certainly marry; so can a 
woman within that age marry validly 
and lawfully if she knows from a pre- 
nuptial word of honor that the hus- 
band will be willing not to use marriage 
where there is danger to her life, or 
even a grievous danger to her health. 

But the big point to be made in this 
case is to have the girl get an opinion 
in this matter from a physician who is 
not only an expert in his art but also 
has a conscience; for all sorts of physi- 
cians recommend to their patients 
what they think their patients will be 
pleased to hear. Women without re- 
ligion, and all too frequently with re- 
ligion, are pleased to be told they can- 
not become pregnant without danger 
to their lives; yet, all the physicians 
really mean is without some kind of 
danger—a remote danger, a danger 
that these same women would not 
think of in other matters. 


Can Heirs in Good Conscience 
Contest Valid Donations for Pious 
Purposes? 


Question: A truly devout man 
whose professional success would de- 
clare him well-balanced gave during 
his life, out of an intense zeal to prac- 
tise evangelical poverty, chattels and 
real estate of considerable value to a 
church corporation in which he was 
deeply interested. Now the relatives 
set up the claim of undue influence. 
Are they justified in conscience in 
trying thus to circumvent his charity? 

A PARTY AT INTEREST. 


Answer: Undoubtedly the civil law 
can make the validity of certain con- 
tractual transactions depend on pre- 
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scribed formalities. But when we come 
to donations given for pious purposes, 
either inter vivos or causa mortis, the 
Church as having competence can and 
does declare in Canon 1513 that these 
gifts are valid without civil formalities; 
and there are two decisions of the Com- 
mission for the Authentic Interpreta- 
tion of the Code affirming this sense of 
the Canon (Acta A post. Sedis, XX, 361, 
XXII, 196), and declaring that these 
gifts bind the consciences of the heirs. 
But if the civil law makes certain per- 
sons necessary heirs, these heirs can 
take the portion allotted them by the 
same civil law. But in the absence of 
such necessary heirs, the gifts oblige in 
conscience, unless there be a solid 
doubt about the natural validity of the 
gifts themselves. But surely a suc- 
cessful professional man would by 
every presumption be thought immune 
from undue influence. And a civil 
court decision would seem hardly 
enough to turn that presumption of 
free giving. 


Restringing Beads on Sunday 


Question: The various mission 
groups among the seminarians have 
been spending an hour or two on 
Sundays repairing and restringing old 
rosaries for the poor missions in the 
South. Occasionally, not often, one 
or other of the students sells one of 
these rosaries; the rest are given in 
charity to the missions. I may add 
that the students do this of their own 
accord and consider it a mode of rec- 
reation rather than work, particularly 
when the weather is inclement. Now 
I should like to know, first, whether 
this constitutes servile work and is 
therefore forbidden, and, secondly, 
whether it is permissible to sell one of 
these rosaries from time to time. 

ONE OF THE GROUP. 


Answer: This type of work is in 
itself servile, but, since it is done for 
charity and to pass away the time on 








Sunday, it does not fall under the 
prohibition of servile work. Charity 
work that cannot conveniently be post- 
poned is the same as necessary work 
and therefore may be done. Or, look- 
ing at it from another point of view, 
an hour or so would hardly constitute 
grave matter, and any justifying cause 
would seem to remove the sinfulness 
of the light matter, particularly when 
it is done out of charity. The fact 
that an occasional rosary is sold from 
time to time would make no real 
difference. 


Cord Rosaries 


Question: I am living ‘‘in the sticks,”’ 
and am having difficulty getting the 
correct information about the follow- 
ing: (1) Can rosaries made of strong 
cord receive the different rosary in- 
dulgences (i.e., Crozier, Dominican, 
etc.)? (2) Can they receive these 
indulgences if the beads are formed by 
knots in the cord? (3) Or if the beads 
are made of glass? RUSTICUS. 


Answers: (1) The indulgences are 
attached to the beads, and these must 
be of durable material which cannot 
easily be broken or wear out. There 
is no reason why a strong cord cannot 
serve the same purpose as a chain; 
rosaries made of chain are more easily 
broken than those made of strong 
cord. Furthermore, some Orders of 
Sisters have rosaries with the beads 
strung on cord. 

(2) In 1944, the Chaplains of the 
British army were granted the faculty 
to bless rosaries made of cord. This 
faculty supposed that the beads were 
made of knots in the cord, and that the 
rosary consisted of at least five decades. 
This same faculty was later extended 
to all the Chaplains of the armed 
forces allied with the British army 
for the duration of the war. A knotted 
cord would seem to qualify so far as 
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durability is concerned; but so far as 
material is concerned it would have to 
be placed in the same category as lead 
and tin, which were condemned, not 
because they are not durable, but 
because they are cheap. 

(3) The Sacred Penitentiary in a 
Decree dated March 11, 1939, enumer- 
ates the objects to which the Apostolic 
Indulgences can be attached, “pro- 
vided they be not made of tin, lead, 
glass which is inflated and hollow, or 
any similar material which can be 
easily broken or worn out.” Beads 
made of solid glass can, therefore, be 
indulgenced. 


The Pauline Privilege ad 
Cautelam 


Question: Belle, a girl without 
church affiliation and without baptism, 
married Herbert of no church denomi- 
nation likewise, and most likely with- 
out baptism also, before a justice of 
the peace in 1924. She sued for a 
divorce in 1932 and got it in 1942. 
Belle is related by blood to Herbert, 
as his father and her grandfather on 
her mother’s side were brothers. 
Would this relationship be enough to 
make them free to marry? 

PASTOR INSTRUCTING BELLE. 


Answer: If there is certainty that 
Belle was never baptized, then there 
is certainty that she can either use 
the Pauline privilege or have her 
previous marriage declared invalid by 
reason of blood relationship within the 
forbidden degree. 

The first thing to do is to investigate 
the baptism of Herbert. Since he is 
related to Belle, this should not be 
difficult. If he is certainly not bap- 
tized, then the Pauline Privilege can 
be invoked. If he is certainly bap- 


tized, then as a Christian he is subject 
to the impediment of consanguinity, 
and, no dispensation having been 
obtained, the first marriage is invalid. 


If the fact of Herbert’s baptism 
cannot be ascertained, then the case 
can be submitted with a view to the 
use of the Pauline Privilege or dis- 
pensation from a non-sacramental 
marriage. 


Does Simple Ignorance Excuse 
from Excommunication for 
Marriage coram Ministello? 

Question: All agree that a confessor 

can absolve a penitent who has com- 
mitted abortion in neither affected nor 
crass ignorance from the excommuni- 
cation; rather the excommunication 
is not incurred. Can the confessor do 
the same in regard to a Catholic party 
of a mixed marriage before a Protestant 
minister? It seems to me he could, 
since both cases incur excommunica- 
tion late sententia. PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: It is quite true that simple 
ignorance excuses from any censure; 
but if the censure is incurred by a 
public act and the censure is dubious, 
then the censure is presumed in the 
external forum, not however in the 
internal forum (Canon 2200, §2). 

But even in the event that the 
simple ignorance is certain, there may 
be an obligation to present the matter 
to the Local Ordinary for the repara- 
tion of scandal, if scandal were given 
in any public way; because the person 
who gives scandal has the obligation 
of repairing it, and when the scandal 
was given by an act forbidden under 
pain of excommunication, there does 
seem a grave obligation to repair that 
scandal even where the excommunica- 
tion. was not incurred. And in this 
case that means having recourse to 
the Local Ordinary in person or by 
proxy and standing by his mandates. 
However, the absolution from the sin 
need not be delayed, if there is a 
serious promise made to conform to 
whatever apology may be enjoined. 

JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 














Communications from Our Readers 


The Eucharistic Month 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

Time and again during his lifetime 
(1811-1868), Blessed Peter Julian Ey- 
mard, the modern apostle of the 
Eucharist, had recommended the ob- 
servance of more special Eucharistic 
devotion throughout one solid month, 
but there was no concerted action 
taken towards obtaining an official 
recognition by Rome of a specific 
Month of the Holy Eucharist until 
1937. That year witnessed, here in 
the United States, the very humble 
beginning of a movement for the 
official establishment of such a specific 
Eucharistic Month in the Universal 
Church—when three priests, one Re- 
ligious, a number of seminarians, and 
one lay person dedicated April to the 
Most Holy Eucharist. In passing, 
it may be mentioned that this par- 
ticular time of the year was chosen 
by reason of the frequent occurrence 
of Holy Thursday during April, and 
because it was most probably in that 
month Our Saviour instituted the 
Blessed Sacrament. It appears well 
established by scholars that the origi- 
nal Good Friday fell on April 7—and 
thus the first Holy Thursday on April 
6. 
It is significant that, when the idea 
of such a Eucharistic Month was first 
conceived, Holy Mother Church had 
not as yet issued her ‘‘Mensis Eucha- 
risticus”’ indulgences: that concession 
was made in 1928 and in 1932. By 
granting these precious indulgences to 
the faithful Rome has given expression 
to her desire that very special devotion 
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be shown the Blessed Sacrament dur- 
ing a whole month at a time. But, 
unfortunately, how many of the faith- 
ful are acquainted with the Church’s 
desire in this matter? Then again, 
her ‘‘Mensis Eucharisticus” observ- 
ance is not confined to any particular 
month of the year; such selection is 
left to the individual; in fact, the ob- 
servance might well be kept during 
thirty consecutive days, at any time 
of the year and frequently during the 
same year. However, a_ definite 
month chosen and officially established 
as the ‘‘Month of the Holy Eucharist’’ 
for the Universal Church would have a 
more profound influence upon souls, 
would attract more attention, and 
possess a wider appeal. The very 
fact of its existence would be an incen- 
tive and a stimulus towards greater 
faith in and love for this Sacrament. 
The movement for the establish- 
ment of the Month of the Holy Eucha- 
rist has been blessed by God‘ with 
steady growth: priests, Religious, and 
laity are associating themselves with 
it in increasing numbers. Member- 
ships in this apostolate, which is being 
carried on with the knowledge of ec- 
clesiastical authority, have increased 
from thirty to a little over 10,000, and 
include returns from beyond the bor- 
ders of our country; furthermore, a 
growing number of promoters are 
laboring to advance the cause in vari- 
ous ways. Priests have written in 
for information or suggestions regard- 
ing the organization of a “Mensis 
Eucharisticus” in parishes. A word 
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of deep appreciation is here expressed 
to all who have helped in the promo- 
tion of this Eucharistic observance. 

The object of the Month of the Holy 
Eucharist is twofold: firstly, a more 
intensive glorification of this Divine 
Mystery and, secondly, an increase of 
its saving and sanctifying effects in 
souls through a better knowledge and 
deeper love of the Christ of our altars. 

Membership entails no obligation 
beyond that of keeping April as the 
Month of the Holy Eucharist by the 
observance of appropriate exercises of 
Eucharistic devotion: of course, this 
obligation does not bind under pain of 
sin. The choice of spiritual exercises 
is left to the individual, but the follow- 
ing are highly recommended: fre- 
quent, and if possible, daily attend- 
ance at Holy Mass and reception of 
Holy Communion; daily visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament; the weekly Hour 
of Adoration, and the reading of litera- 
ture pertaining to the Holy Eucharist. 

The “Mensis Eucharisticus” indul- 
gences granted by Holy Mother 
Church are: 

To the faithful who, for one month 
of the year, devoutly recite prayers 
or perform other works of piety in 
honor of the Most Holy Eucharist, 
are granted: 

An indulgence of seven years on 
each day of the month. 

A plenary indulgence, under the 
usual conditions, if for an entire 
month these pious exercises are daily 
followed (S. Pen. Ap., 3 iul. 1928 et 
18 mart. 1932; Preces et Pia Opera, 
n. 146). 

We respectfully invite the prayers 
and codperation of the readers of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 

Kindly forward all communications 
to the following: 

FATHERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 
184 East 76th Street, New York 21,N.Y. 
L. J. F., Secretary. 


‘*Hours on Wheels’’ 


REVEREND AND Dear EDITORS: | 


Having passed through a period of 
illness, it is only lately that I have had 
the opportunity of looking over the 
REvIEw for September, to find myself 
properly squelched for the suggestions 
and observations made in my article 
entitled “Hours on Wheels’ (July 
issue). If it is not too late, I should 
like to make a few remarks in rebuttal. 

The point of the offending article 
was that priests who have to spend a 
great deal of time in driving an auto- 
mobile might be able to say the Office 
whilst doing so—with some re-arrang- 
ing of the prayers here and there. The 
suggestion was not put forth in full 
seriousness, as the tone of the article 
should have indicated. Indeed, the 
really fundamental thesis of the article 
was that there ought to be some uni- 
formly accepted substitute for saying 
the Office that one might use when 
doing a good deal of driving. But 
notwithstanding... ! 

I simply deny Father Reiner’s alle- 
gation that one cannot pray reverently, 
prayerfully and devoutly whilst driv- 
ing. 

What the rubrics indicate about the 
order in which the Office should be said 
was not the issue. I presented what 
theologians said about the rubrics. 
As for the customs of many centuries, 
the twentieth century, with its in- 
satiable demand for the conquest of 
space, is different from all other cen- 
turies. What previous century, for 
example, could expect a priest to say 
Sunday Mass at 8:00 o’clock in point 
X, and at 11:30 in point Y, thirty-five 
miles distant? 

In spite of all that may be said, days 
do occur when a priest, especially a 
rural pastor, will be pressed for time: 
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and the reason will often be an exces- 
sive amount of necessary driving. In 
the excellent instances given by Father 
Herbst, I do not note any special em- 
phasis on driving, though there is 
mention of travelling on trains. My 
point had to do only with driving a car, 
and only with the driver. 

I have at least a quasi-defender in 
‘“‘Sacerdos,’’ who can see some com- 
patibility between driving and praying. 
But he has me implying something 
which I did not imply: that it is quite 
all right to say the Breviary without 
internal attention. I pointed out, 
rather, that praying whilst driving 











could have the unexpected result of 
increasing internal attention. 

As for saying five decades of the 
Rosary in five minutes—transeat! In- 
dividuals vary. I was trying to strike 
an average, and I was thinking of a 
mental recitation rather than of an 
oral one. I have just recited the 
Rosary audibly, and it took a little 
under six minutes. ‘ 

But let me make a query. Which 
would be more scandalous: saying the 
Office whilst driving, or saying it whilst 
listening to a football game on the 
radio, or between hands of bridge or 
poker? EDWARD S. SCHWEGLER. 
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Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Tuomas B. CuHEtTwoop, S.J., PH.D. 


Second Sunday after Easter 
One Shepherd, One Fold 
“I am the Good Shepherd” (John, x. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Characteristics of the Good Shepherd. 
(2) Characteristics of the hireling. 
(3) Shepherds who become hirelings. 
(4) Hirelings among the laity. 
(5) Care for the ‘‘other sheep.” 


For the first time, in to-day’s Gospel 
Our Lord represents Himself and His 
work under the figure of a shepherd 
with his sheep. There is a peculiar 
fitness in the comparison. First on 
account of the gentleness of the pro- 
fession of shepherd, whose charges, 
the all-but helpless sheep, must be 
herded with gentleness, not with 
roughness, herded by the voice without 
whip or spur. And the outstanding 
quality in Our Lord was His gentle- 
ness: “Come to Me all you that labor 
and are burdened, and I will refresh 
you.... My yoke is sweet and My 
burden light.’’ There was a fitness in 
the comparison, too, from the history 
of the chosen people of Israel. They 
were a pastoral people who anciently 
lived by their flocks and herds, and the 
shepherd has frequent mention in 
Scripture. Abel, the just son of Adam 
on whose sacrifices God looked with 
favor, was a shepherd. And it is not 
without a sweet significance that the 
first men to whom Our Lord’s birth 
was announced and who saw Him in 
His manger were shepherds, “keeping 


the night watches over their flock.” A 
further and stronger reason for the 
figure of Christ as shepherd is found in 
many passages of the Old Testament 
where the patient care and mercy of 
God for the children of men is likened 
to that of 2 shepherd for his flock. In 
Ecclesiasticus we read: “He hath 
mercy and teacheth and correcteth as 
a shepherd doth his flock’ (Ecclus., 
xviii. 13). And in Isaias the Prophet, 
whose voice is many times raised in 
accents of unparalleled splendor to 
speak of the glory of the Messiah and 
His Kingdom—in Isaias we read: “He 
(that is, the Messiah) shall feed His 
flock like a shepherd. He shall gather 
together the lambs with His arm and 
shall take them up in His bosom, and 
He Himself shall carry them that are 
with young”’ (Is., xl. 11). 


Characteristics of the Good Shepherd 


But that which, above all, makes the 
figure of a shepherd fitting for Christ 
the Son of God made man, is the 
method of His love manifest in His 
words, shining in His face, and thrill- 
ing all His deeds. He might have 
established His throne on earth with 
blinding majesty and power, and in a 
voice of thunder bidden the children of 
men to His feet. But no, with patient 
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pursuit that never grows weary, He 
follows the children of men from the 
cradle to the grave. How truly man- 
kind is described in the inspired phrase, 
as ‘‘sheep without a shepherd!” Fol- 
lowing the desires of their wayward 
hearts, they turn aside to the things 
for which they were not made. Pitfalls 
yawn for them on the right hand and 
on the left. Blind, perverse, pitifully 
foolish sheep they are. What need of a 
shepherd! And the Good Shepherd is 
there at every turn of the road—watch- 
ing. And the sheep can escape Him. 
For the free will of man is potent to 
frustrate the plan of God Himself—to 
frustrate, but not to escape the pursuit 
of His love. Rebuffed, resisted, re- 
pulsed, back He comes in the pursuit 
that only ends at the edges of the 
grave—where mercy ends and justice 
takes over. There is no pursuit by the 
Shepherd in eternity, but all the ways 
of time are filled with Him. There was 
never a shepherd like unto Him. 
There is something else in this Shep- 
herd different and distinguishing. He 
carries with Him the power to heal the 
wanderers whom He rescues, and that 
power is His blood. This is insinuated 
in Christ’s words: ‘““The Good Shep- 
herd giveth His life for His sheep.” If 
a man lay down his life for his fellow- 
men, it is a noble deed and shows a 
love greater than which no man hath. 
But what is the effect? Simply that 
one man owes another his life, and 
should enshrine his benefactor in his 
heart until his life ends—and end it 
must. And men who hear of the deed 
enshrine the hero on the list of fame, 
perhaps put up a monument to him. 
But when all is done, the good deed 
goes into the past and is swallowed by 
time. How different it is with Christ 
the Shepherd, who truly laid down His 
life for His sheep! First, He laid down 


His life that His sheep might have life 
that will never end. Secondly, the 
death of Christ cannot be swallowed 
by time; for He returned to life again 
with the fruits of His death ever new 
to heal all the wounds of time if men 
will only turn and receive Him. He is 
not past and dead, but living and ac- 
tive in His Church, shepherding the 
souls of men into His eternal fold just 
as truly now as when His sacred feet 
went weary and dusty in all the high- 
ways and byways of Palestine. Surely, 
there was never a shepherd like unto 
Him, 


Characteristics of the Hireling 


But there is another and a very dif- 
ferent truth in Our Lord’s discourse in 
to-day’s Gospel. It centers about the 
word “hireling,”” which Our Lord uses 
and stresses more than once. It is a 
harsh word, harsh iu its sound, “‘hire- 
ling,’’ but it is venerable on the lips of 
Truth Himself: “But the hireling and 
he that is not the shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, seeth the wolf com- 
ing and leaveth the sheep and flieth.”’ 
Then He adds: “And the hireling 
flieth because he is a hireling; and he 
hath no care for the sheep.” A hire- 
ling can be defined as one who works 
for hire or for pay. But there is no 
reproach in taking pay for one’s work, 
else it would be a disgrace to be a work- 
ingman. The reproach falls upon those 
of the children of men who work and 
watch and live for pay alone. They are 
the hirelings of the world. 

Consider the case of the man in Our 
Lord’s description. This man was 
given charge of the sheep by the shep- 
herd who, let us say, was called away. 
“Watch them until I come,” says the 
shepherd and his words find an echo 
in our hearts: “UntilI come. Until I 
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come. Ye know not. the day nor the 
hour.”’ So, the man gets down to the 
business of watching the sheep. It is 
not too hard a task until the tawny 
figure of the wolf heaves in sight with 
its menacing teeth and wicked eyes. 
Then says the hireling: ‘‘I was hired 
to watch the sheep. But I was not 
hired to risk my skin, much less my 
life.’ And he makes off—because he 
is a hireling. 

Our Lord’s account of the hireling 
gives us, first of all, a contrast with 
Himself, the Good Shepherd. Is it for 
pay that Our Lord watches over His 
sheep? The very thought would be a 
blasphemy to think. Nay, but it is 
the great love of His heart that drives 
Him. It is His love for each one of His 
sheep, down to the least and most 
worthless, that makes Him love them, 
live for them, die for them: “I lay 
down My life for My sheep.” 


Shepherds Who Become Hirelings 


But Our Lord’s purpose in referring 
to the hireling was also, without any 
doubt, to reprove—yea, and to terrify 
—the hireling shepherds of the chil- 
dren of men. In scalding words the 
Prophet Ezechiel pours out his in- 
spired wrath upon these. ‘Woe to the 
shepherds of Israel,” he says, “that fed 
themselves! Should not the flocks be 
‘fed by the shepherds? You ate the 
milk and you clothed yourselves with 
the wool, and you killed that which 
was fat: but My flock you did not 
feed. The weak you have not strength- 
ened, and that which was sick you 
have not healed: that which was 
broken you have not bound up, and 
that which was driven away you have 
not brought again: neither have you 
sought that which was lost” (Ezech., 
xxxiv. 2-4). And then the prophet’s 


voice rises to the thunder of divine 


wrath: “I will require My flock at 
their hands.’”’ We can gather up and 
label these false shepherds with a word 
more venerable than all the inspired 
phrases of Ezechiel, for that word lived 
and vibrated on the lips of the Son of 
God Himself. The word is “‘hireling.”’ 
Hirelings are such as they—hirelings 
and no better. 

At first sight, this terrible reproof 
and warning applies to the shepherds 
of the flock of Christ—to the bishops 
and priests of His Holy Church; yes, 
and we priests should hear those words 
with trembling, and lay our hands on 
our hearts and pray that we be not 
found classified with the hirelings in 
any smallest degree. But this sermon 
is not for bishops nor for priests, either. 
It is for the lay members of the flock of 
Christ. And how can the lay members 
of the flock of Christ be possibly in- 
cluded under the category of shep- 
herds? This is what we must consider 
now. 


Hirelings Among the Laity 


Take, first, the commonest of all ex- 
amples in lay life, the father (or 
mother) of a family. Step forward, 
Catholic man, father of a family. You 
are possessed of the heritage of the 
Faith, which you could never have 
merited by an eternity of toil. You 
are the God-appointed shepherd of a 
number of human souls, each one with 
an eternal destiny. What is your sense 
of responsibility ? 

“‘Well,”’ he answers, ‘‘you are asking 
about my children. They are a likely 
lot, and I have a sincere feeling of 
gratitude towards my wife who bore 
them.’’ We might remind him that, 
while his gratitude is well placed, it is 
somewhat short, since his wife had 
nothing to do with producing the im- 
mortal souls in which each of his 
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children rejoices. But let him go on. 
“As regards my children, my wish and 
endeavor for them is that they may fill, 
each one of them, a high and respect- 
able place in the world into which they 
were born. I am going to take care of 
their education, so that they can 
mingle with the cultured on an equal 
footing. I will take care that they 
meet the socially prominent so that 
they may make matches that are ad- 
vantageous. I will try to see that they 
start off with a competence of this 
world’s goods, and that they, especially 
the boys, have the knowledge and the 
opportunity of making money so that 
they may be independent, thoroughly 
independent for life.”’ 
“Is that all?” we ask. 


“That’s all,” he replies. But how 
about your children furnishing them- 
selves with the truths of their Faith, 
feeding on the words of life, growing in 
the knowledge and love of God? Do 
you have no concern about that? No? 
Then you have no real love for your 
sheep. You are a hireling. 

Take again the case of a teacher, 
man or woman. You have in your 
care human beings to be shepherded 
through those dangerous impression- 
able years of early life. Each one of 
your pupils has an immortal soul 
which must appear one day before its 
Maker. Do you ever think of that? 

“Never. I never give such a thing a 
single thought. I teach my class what 
I am paid to teach them. I am not 
paid to teach religion nor to inculcate 
morality.”’ So, you only do what you 
are paid to do. Hireling! 

For the last case of all consider a 
bachelor, with no one in any way de- 
pending on him. He has friends, 
clubmates, business associates, no 
more. 


“But you are a Catholic, are you 
not?” 

“Yes. 
up.” 

“And did it never occur to you that 
the shining truths of our Faith should 
shine in your life, so that other men 
who are not so privileged will be drawn 
to inquire and seek for the secret of 
your difference from them. Did you 
ever consider that the nourishment of 
the Sacraments, in which are con- 
tained the new-fallen blood of Christ, 
should so appear in your life before 
your fellow-men that they ‘see your 
good works and glorify your Father 
who isin heaven?’ ‘Am I my brother’s 
‘keeper?’ is an apology which was used 
by a murderer and a reprobate, and 
stands with a divine curse upon it.” 
Listen to his answer. 

“There is a lot of beautiful senti- 
ment in your words. I do not exactly 
follow them all, but I have this to say 
in answer. Life is a business, and the 
main important sign in this whole thing 
is the dollar sign. It tells how far 
ahead you are and how far behind you 
are. Itis the only thing that talks.” 

We answer: ‘That is the only thing 
that talks to you. So I am forced to 
conclude that is the only voice you 
listen to. You have no ears for the 
voice that comes from the cradle of 
Christ, new-born for all time, from the 
Cross of Christ, newly crucified for all 
time, from the monstrance in which 
Christ lives eloquént through all time. 
You have substituted the golden calf 
for the cradle, the cross, and the mon- 
strance. Hireling is the title you 
have achieved—hireling!”’ 


I was so born and brought 


Care for the ‘“‘Other Sheep”’ 


The last words of Our Lord’s Good 
Shepherd discourse are of rare beauty 
and depth: “Other sheep I have that 
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are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring. And they shall hear My voice: 
and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” ‘Other sheep I have’’— 
therefore, these other sheep are His, 
the objects of His love, of the pursuit 
of His active graces, of the yearning 
of His Sacred Heart. In the exact 
teaching of our holy Faith, Christ died 
for all men in whatsoever corner of the 
world, in whatsoever age of time. But 
note carefully: ‘“They are not of this 
fold.” They do not yet enjoy the 
blessed privilege of association with 
Christ’s own in the one true fold, where 
the sheep know His voice. ‘Them 
also I must bring’’—bring nowhere 
else but into that glorious fold where 
“T know Mine and Mine know Me.” 


Oh, how dear these words should 
make to us our separated brethren, 
those who by inheritance and in un- 
blamable ignorance sit cold and hungry 
in the shadow of unbelief! ‘‘And they 
shall hear My voice.’’ Yes, sooner or 
later all mankind shall hear that Voice. 
But do you not realize that the ordin- 
ary way in which unbelievers are 
brought into the Church is by the 
words and example of Catholics? 
Be not slack and slumber not, ye heirs 
of Christ’s full message. Let your 
light shine before men. Let the 
beauties of your faith warm your 
speech, illuminate your deeds, so that 
Christ’s shepherding may be consum- 
mated here on earth, and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd. 


Third Sunday after Easter 
On Seeing Christ again 


“A little while, and now you shall not see Me: and again a little while and you shall 
-see Me’’ (John, xvi. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Christ tells the Apostles of His ap- 
proaching departure. 

(2) Blindness of the holy women. 

(3) Blindness of the disciples. 

(4) Christ's sepulchre a monument of vic- 
tory, not of death. 

(5) Conflict between Christ and the world. 

(6) Eternal union with or separation from 
Christ. 


The words of the Gospel to-day 
are a part of Our Lord’s long and 
matchless discourse to His Apostles at 
the Last Supper. Nowhere else have 
we so many of His blessed words. 
Nowhere else does He so elaborate His 
message, and impart so many mys- 
teries known to God alone. And this 


is in no way strange; for this is the 
hour close to the beginning of His 


Passion, when He would seal and finish 
the work on which His heart was bent 
by shedding the last drop of His blood. 
No wonder His heart could not con- 
tain itself and overflowed in the mes- 
sages that love found the words for. 


_ First, before He speaks, He teaches 


by the exquisite eloquence of His ac- 
tion that His Apostles must live each 
as the servant of his brother. For He 
washes the feet of each one, kneeling 
on His knees in front of them. And 
when it is done, He says: ‘You also 
ought to wash one another’s feet.” 
Then gently, so gently that no man 
but only one understands Him, He 
tells the traitor Judas what is in the 
traitor’s heart and dismisses him from 
the supper room—O terrible mys- 
tery !—never to return. 
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Christ Tells the Apostles of His 
Approaching Departure 


Then He speaks of the glory that 
His human nature will have: ‘Now is 
the Son of Man glorified.”” And He 
soon adds that He will share that glory 
with His own: “I go to prepare a place 
for you.” Farther on He speaks in 
on uncertain words of His Divinity: 
“‘He that seeth Me, seeth the Father 
also.”” He goes on to say how His 
power will descend on those who be- 
lieve in Him: ‘The works that I do, 
he shall do: and greater than these he 
shall do.” He speaks of the Holy 
Spirit proceeding from the Father and 
from Him, who would make clear 
Christ’s message. He speaks of His 
own abiding presence in His Church 
under the figure of the vine and its 
branches: “I am the vine: you the 
branches.” His tone must have deep- 
ened when He told how the world 
would persecute His own, “because 
they know not Him that sent Me.” 
Then, as a kind of sweet climax, He 
speaks of His coming departure: ‘And 
now I go to Him that sent Me.” He 
must have seen the sorrow that filled 
the faces of His listeners but He re- 
peated: “It is expedient that I go.” 
Once more He predicts the coming of 
the invisible Spirit, the Paraclete. 
And then He goes back to the old sub- 
ject of His near departure: ‘“‘A little 
while and now you shall not see Me: 
and again a little while and you shall 
see Me.” The Apostles were filled 
with mystification at His words. 
They asked each other: ‘What is 
this that He saith to us. A little 
while? We know not what He speak- 
eth.” 

The first meaning which can be 
given to Our Lord’s words, “A little 


while and you shall not see Me—again 
a little while and you shall see Me,” 
is prompted by the events which were 
to follow swiftly and soon—until the 
light of Easter Day, which we have 
enjoyed so recently, shall make all 
clear. For Our Blessed Lord is soon 
to disappear in the arms of death, and 
the tomb will hide all that is left to 
see: “A little while and now you shall 
not see Me.” How the death and 
burial of Christ broke the spirit of the 
company of the Apostles and wrapped 
them in gloom so deep that it would 
seem no light could penetrate it! And 
this was true of the women in His 
company, as well as of the men. Let 
us consider this in the account which 
the Gospel gives us. 


Blindness of the Holy Women 


Take the women first. What were 
they doing on Easter morning? See 
them with their arms all laden with 
the apparatus of a funeral, and their 
eyes deep with tears. They have 
come to do honor to the lifeless Body 
of Christ, to bless the memory of Him 
who is gone. Gone! How far away 
can He depart who holds the whole 
world in His hands? Dead! How 
long can death hold the Master of 
Life—He who folded His own grave 
clothes and spurned with His foot the 
threshold of His sepulchre? But the 
gloom of death blinded them. Re- 
member His words: “‘They will put 
Him to death.”* Yes, Christ pre- 
dicted that of Himself more than once 
but He always added: ‘‘And the third 
day He will rise again.” 

“A little while and you shall not 
see Me.”’ Yes, He said that, but He 
did not stop there. He added: ‘And 
again a little while and you shall see 
Me.” Why can’t you remember His 
words, women followers of Christ? 
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Oh, but His death had been so real to 
them! He had died so completely, 
and the door of the tomb had closed 
upon Him. Death, His death, froze 
their hearts, darkened their eyes— 
until they crowded the entrance to the 
sepulchre with their eager faces, and 
the glory from the Angel of the Res- 
urrection made their tears shine. 

Then came the message: ‘He is not 
here. He is risen.” See them now 
drop the apparatus of a funeral, turn 
their backs on the monument of death, 
and run straight into His presence. 
Shining He is and glorious, but un- 
mistakably Himself. ‘‘And again a 
little while and you shall see Me.” 
Oh, children of men, how this should 
teach us! Here we are taking our 
short sojourn in the “valley of the 
shadow of death.’”’ We are all so 
much alike. Death indeed is all 
around us, and when its shadow falls 
on us in the death of our dear ones, 
in the death and burial of our worldly 
hopes, we feel like children of death. 
But when, like the holy women in the 
Gospel, we turn our backs to the monu- 
ment of death, then we shall see Him 
face to face. 


Blindness of the Disciples 


The men of the Apostolic company 
teach us the same lession. Let us 
consider it. On the first Easter Sun- 
day afternoon we see two of the Apos- 
tles on the road together. They are 
on an errand to a town called Em- 
maus, a two-hours’ walk from Jeru- 
salem. Easter Day is well advanced 
and the women have seen Christ’s 
risen face, but these men, chosen 
followers of His, are still wrapped in 
the gloom of the shadow of death. 
“They talked together of all these 
things which had happened’’—how 
He, their beloved Master, had vanished 


in the arms of death, and the grave 
had swallowed Him, and all their hopes 
had been swallowed and all the glo- 
rious plans for His kingdom swallowed 
by the grave. “And it came to pass,” . 
the Gospel says, ‘“‘that while they 
talked and reasoned with themselves, 
Jesus Himself also drawing near, went 
with them. But their eyes were held 
that they should not know Him.” 
They thought Him a travelling 
stranger. Their Easter eyes were not 
opened yet. He speaks to them 
gently. Their Easter ears are not 
alive yet, and they do not recognize 
His voice. ‘‘What,” He says, “are 
these discourses that you hold one 
with another, as you walk and are 
sad.”” Then they answered Him, first 
one and then the other. It was an 
account of their frustrated, blasted 
hopes. Christ, condemned to death 
and crucified by His enemies, was be- 
come a memory, a sweet cherished 
memory but no more. A memory! 
And so the past could devour Him of 
whom St. Paul says: ‘Jesus Christ, 
yesterday and to-day: and the same 
forever’ (Heb., xiii. 8). A memory! 
But He is talking to you now. His 
voice, edged with gentle reproach, 
comes down to us, kept for us through 
the ages: ‘Foolish and slow of heart 
to believe in all things which the proph- 
ets have spoken! Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things and so to 
enter into His glory?’ Then, as they 
walked, He explained the Scriptures 
to them, those things which were 
written about the Messiah. For the 
Prophets are plain on the sufferings of 
the Messiah, but they are equally 
plain on His triumph and _ glory. 
What they say may be summed up in 
the words of Isaias: ‘‘And His sepul- 
chre shall be glorious.”’ 
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Christ’s Sepulchre a Monument of 
Victory, Not of Death 


The sepulchre of Christ is not a 
monument of death but a monument 
of the triumph over death. On His 
sepulchre is not written “here lieth,’ 
as marks every sepulchre of man; 
but on the sepulchre of Christ is 
written ‘He is risen,” risen to be 
“the same forever,’’ to fill the world 
with life, to fill our hearts with Easter. 
The hearts of those two Apostles 
glowed as they listened. But it was 
not until they, all three, had turned 
aside into a little hostelry and He had 
taken “bread and blest and broke and 
gave to them” that ‘‘their eyes were 
opened and they knew Him.” ‘‘Againa 
little while and you shall see Me.” 
They knew Him, the Gospel says, ‘‘in 
the breaking of the bread.” 

The risen Christ did not remain in 
their presence, but vanished out of 
their sight. But they, the Apostles, 
were filled with Easter now. The 
face of Christ would never grow dim 
in their hearts through all their toils 
in time. They were become Apostles 
of Easter. They leaped to their feet, 
and that same hour they went back to 
Jerusalem and burst in on the Apostolic 
company with their news of how He 
was risen, and how they knew Him in 
“the breaking of the bread.” Dear 
Lord, touch my eyes with Easter light 
that I may see Thy risen face. The 
eyes of my faith grow feeble at times. 
Touch them and make them strong. 
The Apostles doubted at first, and then 
believed. Let me believe and doubt 
no more. The great Pope St. Gregory 
says very beautifully when he is 
speaking of the doubting Apostle 
Thomas: “The lack of faith in Thomas 
is of more value than the faith of the 
disciples who believed; because when 
he is restored to faith by touching, 





our mind is made firm in faith and all 
doubt is put away.’’ And what better 
time or place to know Thee, my Lord, 
than in the “breaking of the bread!’ 
For the breaking of the bread, as the 
Holy Fathers teach us, signifies the 
Holy Eucharist which Christ gave to 
His two fellow-travellers on the road 
to Emmaus. ‘A little while and now 
you shall not see Me.” But I will see 
Thee there, bright, glorious, risen 
forever. And the glory of the world 
will grow dim to my eyes. 


Conflict Between Christ and the World 


These last words, ‘‘the glory of the 
world,’”’ lead us to another lesson in 
this part of Christ’s discourse to His 
Apostles. He introduces His words 
by the solemn asservation which we so 
often hear from Him: “Amen, amen, 
I say to you, that you shall lament 
and weep but the world shall rejoice.” 
These words terribly emphasize what 
Christ in so many other places incul- 
cates, namely, His complete separa- 
tion from the world—a separation 
which, of necessity, must be shared by 
all who are His own. Christ makes it 
clear here that what His own weep 
over, the world rejoices at. So, it 
follows with remorseless logic that 
what His own rejoice at, the world 
weeps over: There could hardly be a 
more complete opposition or antago- 
nism than this. What was the 
nearest example of this weeping on the 
one side and rejoicing on the other, to 
which Our Lord’s words refer? It 
was soon to be fearfully depicted at 
the foot of the Cross. Listen to the 
ringing shouts of triumph from His 
enemies! They gloat over their artis- 
try. Look! They have nailed His 
once potent hands and made them 
helpless. His feet are nailed and can 
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the Son of God, come down from the 
cross.’”’ And see—He remains hang- 
ing there! Such is the visible and 
vociferous triumph of the world— 
over Christ. And the world right 
there and then declared one of the 
world’s governing principles: ‘‘Come 
down from the Cross.” 

The world will not, cannot, accept 
the Cross of Christ. It will have no 
part in His Passion. It will have no 
part in His resurrection. But what 
precisely is meant by the world? 
The very title assumes a hideousness 
in such a setting. The meaning of 
the word ‘‘world,’’ as Our Lord uses 
it here, can be better understood by 
studying not the men and women who 
make it up, but by studying the prin- 


-ciples which it follows. The world 


can be considered here as an institution 
with a definite code of operation. 
What is that code? What are those 
principles? We can sum them up. 
Faith in the unseen world is a delusion. 
Cultivate only those things that you 
can see and taste, and so on. Hope 
in the promises of Christ, a dead and 
vanished Christ, is a waste of time. 
We have one life and only one. Get 
the most out of it here. It is all we 
are sure of. Love of God, whom we 
can neither see nor hear from, is simply 
to console ourselves with dreams. It 
is like old women’s superstition, end- 
ing where it began—in nothing. Love 
and serve the masters you can see and 
hear, who can reward you with some- 
thing hard which you can feel and 
weigh. 

This is truly a devil’s code con- 
structed for the complete negation 
and overthrow of the code of Christ. 
Yes, it so is. And if you ask who is 
the author and chief supporter of this 
worldly code, the answer is clear from 
the words of Christ in this last dis- 


course to His own. “The prince of 
this world cometh,” He says, ‘‘and in 
Me he hath not anything.”’ In other 
words, the head of that institution 
raised against Christ, the general of 
that army campaigning against our 
salvation, is no other than the great 
enemy of man—that Angel fallen be- 
yond the hope of rescue forever, 
eternally impenitent, beyond the pale 
of mercy. 


Eternal Union with or Separation from 
Christ 


What a dreadful judgment! It 
makes us shiver, and we ask with 
bated breath: ‘‘Are all the men and 
women who follow and extol the code 
of the world, are they all foredoomed 
to an eternal separation from Christ?”’ 
Oh, no. That is a cruel heresy. No 
man nor woman, as long as this life 
lasts, is ever safe from the rescuing, 
pursuing grace of Christ. The thief 
on the Cross who began by blasphem- 
ing was swept into the arms of Christ; 
the centurion who opened the side of 
Christ with a spear, came too close— 
the pierced hands caught him and he 
was joined to the list of Christ’s 
saints; and so those who, after the 
crucifixion was over, went back to 
their homes striking their breasts were, 
if their repentance endured, converted 
to the kingdom of Christ. But note 
well that it is only by ceasing utterly 
to be members of the world that they 
can come to have a part with Christ. 
Dear Lord, rescue me from the world, 
make me deaf to its teaching, blind 
me to its false glory. And His answer 
comes solemnly sweet: “I will see you 
again and your heart shall rejoice and 
your joy no man shall take from you.”’ 
“A little while and now you shall not 
see Me; and again a little while (only a 
little while) and you shall see Me.” 
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Fourth Sunday after Easter 


God’s Plans for Time and Eternity 


“IT told you not these things from the beginning because I was with you. And now I 
go to Him that sent Me’ (John, xvi. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The Apostles’ sorrow at Christ’s de- 
parture. 


(2) Promise of the Paraclete. 

(3) The Holy Ghost and the gift of faith. 
(4) What faith is. 

(5) No parley between Christ and the world. 
(6) Faith and deeds. 


What Our Lord declares to His 
Apostles in the beginning of to-day’s 
Gospel is that He is going to leave 
them: “I go to Him that sent Me.” 
He is speaking of His human nature. 
As God, He is always everywhere, 
together with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost. But His human nature 
is to be enthroned on the right hand 
of God, to delight the vision and to 
receive the homage of the Angels and 
the Blessed. They will see Him for 
all eternity. But the Apostles, here 
below in time, will see Him no more. 
No wonder Our Lord adds: ‘‘Because 
I have spoken these things to you, 
sorrow hath filled your heart.” 

We can join them in their sorrow 
when we consider what their life had 
been since they had met Him, since 
they had left their nets by the sea 
and followed Him. Through the days 
and through the nights they had had 
Him with them. They had seen His 
face kindling with wonderful light 
when He delivered His message to the 
multitude, or soft with gentle radiance 
when He bent to console the afflicted, 
or warm with love when He laid His 
hands on little children. Only for 
short spaces had they been absent 


from Him. When He sent them across 
the lake without Him, He came to 
them presently walking on the water. 
When they returned from preaching 
His Kingdom, He was there to wel- 
come them and congratulate them, 
telling them, as no one else could, to 
rejoice “because their names were 
written in heaven.”” When they closed 
their eyes in sleep, it was always with 
the sweet confidence that they should 
open them on Him. As teacher, as 
consoler, as gentle correcter of their 
faults and praiser of their accomplish- 
ments, He had been ever with them. 


The Apostles’ Sorrow at Christ’s 
Departure 


But now He was going to leave 
them. He was going to return to 
Him who had sent Him: “I told you 
not these things from the beginning 
because. I was with you. And now I 
go to Him who sent Me.” Life would 
never be the same again. Indeed, 
would life be worth living without 
Him? Is it not easy to appreciate 
the sorrow of the Apostles? Suppose 
for ourselves that we could have Him 
with us—to see Him, to hear Him, to 
touch Him. If only when we open 
our eyes in the morning He would be 
sitting by our bedside, and would 
take our hand and say: ‘Watch to- 
day for the things that are Mine. Be- 
ware of the things that are not Mine.”’ 
And if just before we closed our eyes 
in sleep, we could feel His hand, His 
own human hand, on our head and 
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hear Him whisper: “Sleep safe. I will 
watch.” If we could only look for- 
ward to this once in the week, once in 
the month—yes even once in the 
year—life, our human life, would be 
so different from what it is. 


Promise of the Paraclete 


It would be different also from what 
God plans that it should be. God 
has one plan for eternity, and another 
different plan for time. For eternity 
He plans that we should see. For 
time He plans that we should believe 
without seeing. This plan for time is 
wonderfully illuminated in the next 
sentence of Our Lord’s discourse. 
“But I tell you the truth,” He says, 
“it is expedient for you that I go. 
For if I go not, the Paraclete will not 
come: but if I go, I will send Him 
to you.” In other words, the coming 
of the Paraclete is part of God’s plan 
for time. At first glance, this would 
seem to mean that, as Our Lord is 
going to depart from His Apostles, 
He promises to send the Paraclete to 
take His place. No, this is not so. 
No one else will ever, no one else could 
ever, take the place of Christ. Not 
only that, but if we recall the place in 
the Holy Gospel just before He de- 
parted from them into heaven, He 
said: ‘Behold, I am with you all days 
even unto the consummation of the 
world.” Therefore, He will not leave 
them but remain with them. And 
since He is not remaining with them 
visibly, therefore He must remain in- 
visibly; for His word is true and He 
can do all things. 

And what is the work of the Para- 
clete who is to come by Christ’s send- 
ing? It is to make us realize this in- 
visible presence of Christ in our midst 
to the end of time. It is to keep Him 


present to us unto the consummation 


of the world. This makes clear Our 
Lord’s words: “If I go not, the Para- 
clete will not come.’’ For as long as 
Christ is visibly present, there is no 
opportunity for believing Him to be 
present. But once He disappears, 
then faith can begin. And it is God’s 
plan for His own in this life that they 
should live by faith. ‘The just man 
liveth by faith’ (Rom., i. 17), which 
is to say that the man in a state of 
grace has faith as the very basis of his 
spiritual life. ‘Without faith it is 
impossible to please God’ (Heb., 
xi. 6). And the Paraclete, the Holy 
Spirit, is the source and support of our 
precious faith in this life. And so the 
coming and indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost in us is the fullness and finish 
of God’s plan for us. We should not 
think of the Holy Ghost as a different 
being from Christ. It is true the Holy 
Ghost did not become man. But it is 
equally true that Christ could never 
cease to be God—one God, undivided, 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost. 
And so we can consider the Holy Ghost 
as Christ’s own Divine Spirit shedding 
His Light on the human nature of 
Christ, so that we can count the beats 
of Christ’s human heart, so close He 
makes Him. 


The Holy Ghost and the Gift of Faith 


This truth is, to me, made much 
plainer by another passage in the 
Gospel—a terrifying passage where 
Our Lord Himself speaks of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. “Every sin 
and blasphemy,’ He says, “‘shall be 
forgiven men, but the blasphemy of the 
Spirit shall not be forgiven” (Matt., 
xii. 31). These words have a terrible 
sound, for they seem to say that all 
other sins that man commits will be 
forgiven (if, of course, the sinner re- 
pents), but the sin against the Holy 
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Ghost can never be forgiven—never 
be repented of forever. And yet we 
always thought that there is no sin, 
however vile, but grace and true re- 
pentance will wash it away. But 
consider the meaning of this sin in the 
light of God’s plan. The beginning 
of His plan was His creation of us; 
the progress of His plan was His re- 
demption of us, and the consumma- 
tion or finish of His plan was the com- 
ing of His Holy Spirit to keep us and 
support us in the life of grace. Now, 
every sin is a defeat of God, a victory 
over God by the free will of man— 
that free will which makes man a kind 
of little god. But God’s plan is not 
overthrown every time man sins. For 
God’s love returns to the combat again 
and again. Only when the sinner has 
sinned his last sin and persists in his 
unrepentance to the very end, then 
the plan of God for this man is utterly 
defeated, then the finish and consum- 
mation of God’s love is brought to 
naught and the sinner, as St. Mark 
says in his Gospel, “is guilty of an 
everlasting sin.” This is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Ghost, then, represents 
the crowning point of God’s love for 
us. And the foundation of all the 
gifts of the Spirit of God is our faith. 
No spiritual act is complete without 
faith. No act of the love of God, no 
act of contrition, is worth anything 
unless it contain faith. 


What Faith Is 


What then is the meaning of this 
faith, which is the very air we must 
breathe if we would have the life of a 
soul in the state of grace? An act of 
faith is to take someone’s word that 
something is true. If we believe on 


the word of a friend or a wise counsellor, 
then we have natural faith. 


If we 





believe on the word of Christ, the 
Son of God, then we have supernatural 
faith. Again, the habit of faith is a 
state of mind (and will) in me, accord- 
ing to which I constantly accept as 
true some set of truths and principles. 
For instance, a patriotic American 
constantly accepts as wise and good 
the articles of the Constitution of our 
country, even when he is not thinking 
of them. This is the habit of natural 
faith. But when it is the truths of the 
message of Christ that I accept on 
His word, then it is the habit (or state) 
of supernatural faith which, as I said, 
is the foundation of the life of grace, 
without which no life of grace is pos- 
sible. St. Paul has a beautiful de- 
finition, of faith, which was inspired 
by the Holy Ghost and so could not 
be improved upon. ‘“‘Faith,’”’ he says, 
“is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence ‘of things that appear 
not”’ (Heb., xi. 1). 

Let us consider the two parts of the 
definition. “Faith is . . . the evi- 
dence of things that appear not.” 
That sounds like a _ contradiction. 
How can you have evidence of things 
that appear not, or of things which are 
not evident? How can you see the 
unseen? That is the very point and 
meaning of faith. Faith is truly an 
eye which can see things invisible to 
the eyes of the body, invisible to the 
eyes of the mind. By my faith I can 
see Christ close to me through my 
days and through my nights, though 
the gloom of time hides Him. I am 
sure, nor will I ever doubt, because He 
said: “I am with you all days.” By 
my faith I can say my prayer right 
into His adorable face, so close that I 
can almost feel His breath. This is 
not a holy vision. For a vision is 
seeing, whereas faith is believing with- 
out seeing. Nor is it pious imagination 
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but the surest knowledge, because 
He, who cannot lie, said more than 
once that He would make His abode 
with us. By my faith I can gather to 
myself and feed my soul on the truths 
of His message which His Church 
keeps for me. They are like wonder- 
ful fruit-trees planted by Christ and 
watered by His Blood. And they 
never grow less by my plucking and 
eating, but always remain fresh and 
full for me and for all who have faith. 
For faith is not only ‘‘the evidence of 
things that appear not,” but also 
“the substance of things hoped for’’— 
that is, the present possession of all 
those things which will make our joy 
in eternity. And the ever-abiding 
Holy Spirit is the guardian and source 
of our Faith. “But when He,” says 
Christ, “the Spirit of Truth is come, 
He will teach you all truth.” But He 
is come, and so all truth is ours now. 
By our faith we possess it. Oh, the 
glory of a life of faith! Lord, let me 
never lose it nor suffer the least im- 
pairing of it. It is a sanctuary in a 
world of darkness. It is an oasis in a 
desert of unbelief. 


No Parley Between Christ and the World 


This leads us to consider another 
thought in Our Lord’s discourse, 
where He is speaking of the coming of 
the Paraclete. ‘‘When He (that is, 
the Paraclete) is come, He will con- 
vict the world of sin—of sin because 
they believed not in Me.’”’ The world 
does not believe in Christ, cannot be- 
lieve in Him. If any individual man 
or woman, once enlisted in the ranks 
of the world, now embraces a life of 
faith, by that very fact he or she ceases 
to be of the world. For Christ’s own 
and the world have nothing in com- 
mon, no alliance, no peace, no parley. 
Christ’s words are so plain on this. 


Listen to His words: ‘“. . .and the 
world hath hated them (that is, 
Christ’s own) because they are not of 
the world, as I also am not of the 
world.” 

Yet, in the very midst of this world 
we must live, by God’s plan, so that 
the archenemy of our faith is all around 
us. The world would substitute other 
lights for the light of faith. It would 
substitute the light of human reason, 
of science, of false philosophy—lights 
which, by their own admission, cannot 
penetrate one step beyond the curtain 
of death to the unseen world where we, 
by our faith, can see Christ and His 
Saints and Angels watching us. The 
world substitutes the unlawful pleas- 
ures of the flesh for the joys of inti- 
macy with Christ’s Heart. The world 
exalts impure love in its songs and in 
its stories. There is no greater enemy 
of faith than the slavery of impurity. 
The clean of heart shall see God, but 
the unclean of heart lose the sight of 
Him. Yet, the music of the world is 
sweet to the ear, and its language is 
alluring. We are travelling, therefore, 
in a hostile country, on a road beset 


with robbers who would steal the. 


precious jewel of our faith. 


Faith and Deeds 


We should be watchful, then, but 
watchfulness is not enough. We must 
renew our acts of faith constantly, but 
that is not enough. Faith is a lamp 
which must be fed and kept shining 
bright with the oil of good works. 
For faith, the Apostle James says, 
“without works is dead.” A man, 
for instance, who stays away from the 
Sacraments, which are the best feeders 
of our faith, for a whole year for no 
reason but his own slothfulness, has 
not renounced his faith—no, but such 
a man will find in that long interval 
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that the lamp of his faith will burn 
dim. The Face of Christ -will grow 
distant, and His promises will begin 
to sound like what the world calls a 
pious dream. I heard of a man once 
who had given up entirely the prac- 
tice of his religion, and, when he was 
reproached by a priest who knew him, 
showed the priest a miraculous medal 
he was wearing. 

“IT cannot be lost if I wear this,” 
he said. ‘‘And so why should I take 
the trouble to practise my religion?” 

“Fool,” I say to him. ‘You are ex- 
posing your faith, if you still have it, 
to shipwreck. A medal is good as a 
reminder of our duty to Christ, of our 
love for His Mother. But if the wear- 
ing of a medal is made the substitute 
for the observance of the Church’s 
laws, a sort of short-cut to heaven aside 
from the road that Christ has made— 
this is not faith but a devil’s substi- 





tute. 
tion. 

Let us turn back to that union with 
Christ which is founded on our faith, 
which will grow stronger and stronger 
as we grow older in our faith. And 
when our bodily eyes are dimmed and 
feeble, and the garish lights of the 
world grow distant, then will the Face 
of Christ grow near and plain, with 
the wounds of. the thorns shining on 
His forehead. Then will our spirit, 
which death cannot touch, grow young 
with eternal youth. And we shall see 
the wondrous wisdom of the plan of 
God, who would have us believe for 
these’ few short years of human life 
that we may enjoy a whole eternity of 
seeing. “I tell you the truth,” says 
Our Lord, “it is expedient for you 
that I go. For if I go not, the Para- 
clete will not come to you: but if I go, 
I will send Him to you.” 


This is not faith but supersti- 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


On Asking in the Name of Christ 


‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything in My name, He will 
give it to you’ (John, xvi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Christ as our advocate. 
(2) The Church asks 

Christ. 

(3) The extent of Christ’s promise. 
(4) Answer to some objections. 
(5) St. Augustine on Christ's promise. 
(6) World’s skepticism regarding prayer. 
(7) A final difficulty. 


always through 


These are the words which Our Lord 
spoke to the Apostles at the Last 
Supper after He had made it plain to 
them that He was soon to leave them. 
He was about to take His human pres- 
ence from them, and that not merely 
for a time but for all time. 


Hence- 





forth the sensible presence of Christ, 
His face, His voice, the touch of His 
hand, would no longer be part of the 
lot of His Apostles in this world— 
just as it is not part of the lot of 
Christ’s own in this world. Surely a 
cruel loss, something worthy to spend 
a life-time yearning after, once it was 
gone. And so the tender heart of 
Christ dictated words of consolation: 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask 
the Father anything in My name, He 
will give it to you.” It is as if He 
said: “It is true I am leaving you, 
but you can always reach Me. I am 
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your constant Advocate in the Court 
of Heaven. Mention My Name when 
you make your petition to Almighty 
God, and the petition cannot fail.” 


Christ as Our Advocate 


Deep is the divine truth He is teach- 
ing them. He is speaking as man, for 
as God He cannot be an advocate. 
He is telling His own that this stained 
and fallen nature of ours is spotless and 
glorious in Him, perfectly pleasing to 
God, able to offer to God a perfect 
homage (such as rises from the stone 
of the altar at every Mass), able to 
beseech the face of God with a per- 
fect petition for His brothers in the 
flesh, a petition which must be heard. 
St. John in his Epistle gives us this 
truth when he says: ‘“We have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the just” (I John, ii. 1). And Holy 
Church in her liturgy, or official prayer, 
gives us a constant reminder of this. 
Notice how the priest at Mass, when 
he is standing on the Epistle side of 
the altar and saying the prayers for 
the day, always bows towards the 
tabernacle at the end of the first 
prayer and at the end of the last one. 
This is because he is uttering the Sa- 
cred Name of Jesus. For the Church, 
the instructed Bride of Christ, ends 
all her petitions with the words: 
“Through Jesus Christ Our Lord Thy 
Son, who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee in unity with the Holy Ghost, 
world without end, Amen.”’ 


The Church Asks Always Through Christ 


Notice how the Church is careful to 
stress Our Lord’s Divinity: ‘. . .who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee.’’ And 
in the discourse to His Apostles from 
which this Gospel is taken, Our Lord 


touches on the same truth when He — 


says :‘‘Whatsoever you ask the Father 
in My name that J will do.” And He 


adds immediately: “If you shall ask 
Me anything in My name, that I will 
do” (John, xiv. 13, 14). Thus, Christ 
makes clear to us the mysterious truth 
that there is only one origin of the 
divine love for us, of the divine power 
to grant our petitions—and that is 
the undivided love, the undivided 
power, of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, one God world without end. 
Still there remains that other sepa- 


‘rate truth, so sweet, so satisfying, 


contained in Christ’s words when He 
bids us ask the Father in His name. 
It is that we have in the high court of 
heaven a human Heart beating for us, 
alive to our least needs, sensitive to 
our toils and our sorrows. On that 
Heart are the scars of time. Though 
those scars are glorified, they are ever 
there. He has lived and suffered with 
us. The glory of heaven does not dim 
His human eyes from looking into our 
most secret sorrows, from numbering 
our breaths as we climb, weary at 
times, towards Him. It is true He can 
no more suffer with us, but He can 
love us—with that close love of a per- 
sonal friend, with that human love, 
which is yet divine because it comes 
from a Divine Person. Shall we not 
cry out with St. Paul: ‘‘For I am sure 
that neither death nor life, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor might, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord’”’ (Rom., viii. 38-39) ? 


The Extent of Christ’s Promise 


But now let usturn back to Our Lord’s 
exact words when He says: “If you 
ask the Father anything in My name.”’ 
He, Eternal Truth, says “anything.” 
He makes no exception. At first 
sight, this promise would seem to be 
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contradicted by the history of man- 
kind, as well as by my own experience. 
In the Scripture, in the Second Book 
of Kings, we read how King David 
besought the Lord for the life of his 
child, how he fasted and lay upon the 
ground. But, with all this, the child 
died. And if we come down to modern 
times, when we have the Name of 
Christ to pray by, who is the man 
whose experience does not contain 
disappointments to prayer? I re- 
member the case of a man who prayed 
that God would spare the life of his 
young wife, and the wife died in the 
very midst of his prayer. We have 
known of married couples who have 
prayed for children, and they re- 
mained childless to the end of their 
lives. I remember a poor man in the 
mountains of the West Indies, where I 
worked as a young missionary, who 
prayed to the Sacred Heart—there 
surely was prayer in the name of 
Christ—for a pair of boots. And he 
pointed to his feet, which were still 
bare. 


Answer to Some Objections 


The first answer to what looks like 
colossal objections to Our Lord’s 
statement, is found in the example 
which we gave of King David, the an- 
cestor of Christ. He sinned, but the 
light of his sincere repentance comes 
shining down the ages. No less bright 
is the glorious light of David’s faith 
for all the nations to see. Listen to 
the words of Scripture: “And his 
(David’s) servants said to him: ‘What 
is this that thou hast done? Thou 
didst fast and weep for the child while 
it was alive: but when the child was 
dead thou didst rise up and eat bread.’ 
And he said: ‘While the child was yet 
alive, I fasted and wept for him. For 
I said: Who knows whether the Lord 











will not give him to me, and the child 
may live? But now that he is dead, 
why should I fast? Shall I be able to 
bring him back any more? I shall go 
to him rather; but he shall not return 
to me’”’ (II Kings, xii. 21, 23). Oh, 
that those sorrowing men and women 
who are all but crazed by the grief of 
bereavement, would take to their 
heart these words of the inspired 
prince, prophet and singer of olden 
times! These words, “I shall go to 
him rather,’ tell of an eternity wherein 
our departed ones will meet us and 
show us the tender love in God’s plan, 
even when that plan involved the 
visitation of the Angel of Death. 


St. Augustine on Christ’s Promise 


St. Augustine, one of the greatest 
minds in the Church’s history and a 
close reader of the Scriptures, com- 
ments wisely on the promise of Christ 
with regard to asking in His name. 
“One does not ask,”’ says the Saint, ‘‘in 
the name of the Saviour, who asks 
something contrary to the plan of his 
salvation.” ‘Ask and you shall re- 
ceive,” says Christ Our Lord, “that 
your joy may be full.” This “full 
joy,’ Augustine warns us, is not carnal 
joy, which so often distracts us from 
our end, but spiritual joy which 
strengthens the spirit. We do not 
have to live many years in this life, to 
recognize more than once that things 
we formerly prayed for would have 
been anything but a blessing had they 
come to us, that it was from mistaken 
judgment that we asked for them and 
that it was mercy on God’s part that 
He denied our prayer. 

Thus, it is not hard to see, if our 
eyes are brightened by faith, that 
privations bring us nearer to God, the 
best of gifts for human life. The 
death of dear ones often turns our 
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eyes towards our last home where our 
dear ones await us. A childless mar- 
fiage may turn the charity of the 
yearning husband and wife to the care 
of the children of others—a work 
peculiarly dear to the Heart of Christ: 
“Whosoever receiveth one of these 
little ones in My name receiveth Me.” 
And even that poor bare-footed moun- 
taineer may receive the grace to realize 
that he made more progress towards 
the Kingdom of God with bare feet, 
than he would have made, had he been 
shod in the finest leather. I do not say 
that we should not ask for the gifts of 
time. There is nothing that is not evil 
in itself for which, like little children, 
we may not ask. And our prayer will 
never be unanswered. “If you ask the 
Father anything in My name.” But 
let us never forget that we have but the 
wisdom of children, and see only with 
the eyes of time, and that there is an 
all-wise Father who answers our prayer 
with gifts weighed out in the scales of 
eternity. But answer it He must, 
according to the promise of Christ: 
“Ask and you shall receive.” 


World’s Skepticism Regarding Prayer 


The worldly-wise and unbelievers 
make sport of this omnipotence of 
prayer. I remember years ago hearing 
a self-confessed atheist, who was a 
veteran of the Civil War, say with a 
chuckle how it had amused him when 
before going into battle they had been 
drawn up in ranks while the Chaplain 
said a prayer for victory. ‘It almost 
made me burst out laughing,’ he 
said, ‘‘to think that over in the enemy’s 
camp they were praying for the same 
thing. How could both those prayers 
be answered?” How foolish you are in 
your wisdom, child of this world! It is 
quite true that two men, with their 
limited human knowledge, can pray for 


contrary things, each of which will ex- 
clude the other; for instance, when 
two men pray, one for rain and one for 
sunshine in the same place and at the 
same time. But would you limit the 
riches of God to the knowledge of 
man? Cannot God find something in 
His infinite treasury better than the 
gift for which I ask—whether it be 
victory over my enemies or rain or 
sunshine for my field? Can He not, 
without giving me that for which I ask, 
answer my petition bounteously by 
giving me something as good or better 
than what I ask for? To deny this, or 
even to doubt it, is to make of God a 
helpless person, impotent in His prom- 
ises. Perish the blasphemy with the 
breath that makes it up! 

But now there comes another im- 
portant question in connection with 
Christ’s promise that prayer in His 
name will always be heard. What 
about prayer for my own salvation, or 
what is the same thing, prayer for the 
grace of final perseverance? Here is 
certainly something good for which I 
am praying. Even the divine bounty 
can devise nothing better for me than 
my coming safe into the courts of light. 
The answer is: “‘Yes. If you pray in 
the Name of Christ for perseverance, 
you will most certdinly persevere, if 
Christ, who is Eternal Truth, speaks 
true.”’ But there is a dangerous con- 
clusion which one might draw from 
this which Our Lord could never have 
intended. Suppose a man says: “In 
my childhood I was taught by the 
Sister to say the prayer for persever- 
ance, and I said it, I remember well, 
with the other children. Therefore, I 
need now have no fears about my sal- 
vation, although I have given up prac- 
tising my religion and give myself up 
habitually to forbidden pleasures.” 
Such a man is turning the promise of 
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Christ against Him. If you pray for 
perseverance, you must persevere in 
this prayer to the end and persevere to 
the end in the struggle to lead a 
righteous life. Otherwise you are ask- 
ing God, as it were, for permission to 
offend Him, to lead an unholy life—a 
permission which He cannot give, 
while He remains Himself the All-Holy 
One. You are making of prayer a kind 
of magic word which, like the magician 
in the children’s legend, one has but to 
say once—and, behold, one is trans- 
ported a thousand miles, without hav- 
ing to put one foot before another. 
There is no prayer like that. Every 
prayer takes us nearer to God and 
makes us surer of our salvation. But no 
prayer takes us into the presence of God 
and makes our salvation an accom- 
plished fact—not until our time has 
come, which no man knoweth: “Ye 
know not the day nor ‘the hour.” 
Therefore, we must put one foot before 
the other in the journey of life, with 
prayer on our lips and the Name of 
Christ constantly mingled with our 
prayer. Then the Lord will find us 
watching and we need have no fear. 


A Final Difficulty 


But the last test of the promise of 
Christ that prayer in His Name will 
always find fulfillment, is a hard one 
and one that gives us pause. What 
about prayer for the salvation of 
others? Can we be sure that anyone, 
no matter how far he or she has 
wandered from duty to God, will be 
rescued if we pray for them constantly, 





fervently and to the end, in the Name 
of Christ? There is at least one emi- 
nent Father of the Church who 
answers ‘‘no” to this question. He 
says that the promise of Christ has re- 
spect to those gifts only that are asked 
for themselves by those who pray. 
But I cannot go along with him, how- 
ever great his authority—which is less, 
of course, than the authority of the 
Teaching Church. In the first place, 
this holy writer does not and could not 
deny that more grace will be offered to 
everyone for whom I pray, whether 
near or far, whether saint or sinner. 
But will that overwhelming grace be 
sent which the sinner will not resist? 
Those who say ‘‘no”’ seem to me to 
limit the generosity in Christ’s prom- 
ise. Take the love of a mother pray- 
ing for a recreant son. She identifies 
herself with the object of her prayer. 
She desires his salvation more than 
anything for herself. She prays con- 
stantly, with burning fervor, with 
vivid faith. She prays without ceas- 
ing to the end, and always in the Name 
of Christ. Will not the promise of 
Christ, which Christ can never forget, 
be fulfilled in her? I dare not doubt it. 
So, if we pray with love like that, a 
brother for a brother, a friend for a 
friend, with love which makes the ob- 
ject of our love the same as our very 
selves, let no man set bounds to the 
efficacy of our prayer. For we have 
Christ’s word, which “shall not pass 
away’: “Amen, amen, I say to you, 
if you ask the Father anything in My 
name, He will give it to you.”’ 
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Feast of the Ascension 


The Message of the Ascension 


“And the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken to them, was taken up into heaven and 
sitteth on the right hand of God’ (Mark, xvi. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Seeing the Risen Christ. 

(2) God's plan for time and eternity. 

(3) The crucified and the glorified Christ. 
(4) Opening of the era of faith. 

(5) Lessons of the Ascension. 


Our Lord had risen from the dead, 
and He had appeared living to His 
Apostles. With that tender conde- 
scension which is characteristic of the 
Heart of Christ, He had cleared away 
their doubts when they had doubted 
His victory over death. He had, with- 
out hesitation, offered His Sacred Body 
to them to be examined. ‘See My 
hands and My feet,”’ He said, “‘that it 
is I Myself. Handle and see: for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as you 
see Me to have” (Luke, xxiv. 39). He 
even ate with them, though His glori- 
fied flesh needed no refreshment of 
food. Finally, they were convinced 
that it was the same Christ who had 
walked with them and lived with 
them, whom they had seen suffer and 
die, whom they had actually seen 
buried in their presence. But the 
great fulfillment was not yet. When 
He appeared to them, He did not 
shine with His natural glory; for so 
they would have been afraid to touch 
Him. Nor did His Sacred Body dis- 
play its glorified nature, as in the 
Transfiguration, for so they would not 
have been bold to draw near to Him. 
But the hour must come when He 
would verify the prophecies and His 
own words. We all remember how, 
when Our Lord stood before His 
judges, and the high priest asked Him: 


“Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed God?” And Jesus said to 
him: “I am. And you shall see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand 
of the power of God and coming with 
the clouds of heaven”’ (Mark, xiv. 62). 
First comes His triumph over death. 
Then comes, in Him, the exaltation of 
human life high up in the sky, where He 
is Lord of the heavens and of the earth. 


Seeing the Risen Christ 


St. Paul touches on this in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians when he says, 
in his wonderful way: ‘Ascending on 
high He (that is, Christ) hath led cap- 
tivity captive” (Ephes., iv. 8). What 
is this captivity which is referred to 
here but human life as we feel it within 
us and all around us. Our spirit, 
which can reach out towards the in- 
finite, is a prisoner in the body which 
is a poor corruptible thing—corruptible 
and corrupting. But the Body of the 
ascending Christ has put on incorrup- 
tion. It has assumed the qualities of a 
spirit—impassibility, unable to suffer 
or grow weary, agility, impeding the 
spirit no longer, but able to move with 
the swiftness of thought, subilety, 
able to pass through the barriers of 
time, as He passed through the stone 
of His sepulchre, stirring nothing, 
clarity, having put on the brightness 
of the morning star which no man can 
choose but see. It was good for the 
Apostles to be reminded of this by the 
ascending Body of Christ—to be re- 
minded and to remember that this 
Body of Christ is a pattern for our 
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risen bodies after the general Resur- 
rection. If we die in His love, our 
bodies will rise in glory like to His. 
For the Apostles were to take back to 
the city after the Ascension the same 
unglorified flesh in which they were 
born, and to wear it through lives of 
toil until death set them free. And it 
is good for us to be reminded of this 
when the weight of our flesh makes us 
weary or the rebellion of our flesh 
makes us sad. Be obedient, my poor 
flesh, for a few short years, and then 
with my spirit you shall be free and 
shining forever. 

The beautiful words of St. Paul, 
“Ascending on high, He hath led cap- 
tivity captive,’ are repeated by him 
from an earlier inspired source. They 
are found in the sixty-seventh Psalm 
in which the glory of the Messiah to 
come is dealt with in words of raptur- 
ous beauty. What was not done to 
prepare the chosen People of Israel 
for the coming of the Holy One? Yet, 
as a nation, they remained deaf and 
blind. Such a small part of Israel 
came to know the glory of the Ascen- 
sion. What a picture of the stubborn 
heart of man! Has not my own heart 
been stubborn? But, by Thy grace 
no longer so, my Lord and my God. 
Listen now to the words of the Messi- 
anic Psalm which rise to the climax of 
Our Lord’s Ascension and were written 
a full thousand years before He came 
on earth: 


“Let God arise, and let His ene- 
mies be scattered: and let them that 
hate Him flee from before His face. 

“‘As smoke vanisheth, so let them 
vanish away: as wax melteth before 
the fire, so let the wicked perish at 
the presence of God. 

“And let the just feast and rejoice 
before God: and be delighted with 
gladness. 

“Sing ye to God: sing a psalm to 








His name: make a way for Him 
who ascendeth upon the west. The 
Lord is His name.” 


Then follows verse upon verse detailing 
the glories of the Church of Christ. 
Finally, the inspired singer returns to 
the triumph of Christ the Messiah. 


“The chariot of God is attended 
by ten thousands; thousands of 
them that rejoice... . Thou hast 
ascended on high: Thou hast led 
captivity captive.” 


God’s Plan for Time and Eternity 


Great is Thy glory, Lord! In the 
words of the Church’s splendid prayer: 
‘“‘We give Thee thanks for Thy great 
glory.”” We can follow this prayer 
with particular fitness and fervor when 
we hear Mass on the Feast of the As- 
cension. But the thought arises in us: 
“Why did not Christ show the glory of 
His ascension to those who had cruci- 
fied Him, who had seemed to triumph 
over Him?’ And the answer is that 
the triumph of Christ in the sky is not 
for the eyes of the world—not until the 
measure of time is filled up and the 
powers of heaven are moved and every 
man from the beginning of time to the 
end will not be able to keep his eyes 
from the resplendent vision of the Son 
of Man on His throne in the sky and 
“coming in the clouds of heaven.” 
The preaching of the Name of Christ 
to the whole world for all the rest of 
time began at once after the Ascension. 
For just before He ascended, Christ 
said to His Apostles: ‘‘Go ye into the 
whole world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.”’ 


The Crucified and the Glorified Christ 


But it is the crucified Christ who is 
to be preached, rather than the Christ 
glorified. Not by Christ’s glory is the 
world saved, but by His tears, His 
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sweat, His Sacred Blood. And so 
Christ Himself—walking, working, 
every step of the way with His teach- 
ers—does not appear in majesty but 
in humility. He stands waiting at 
the door of each man’s heart: ‘Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock”’ 
(Apoc., iii. 20). He does not blind the 
sinner with His glory, so that the 
sinner cannot find the path of sin. He 
touches the sinner’s eyes gently, so 
that the sinner can see the way to 
Him. He does not make His voice 
trumpet loud, so that the roaring voice 
of the world is outshouted. He whis- 
pers, gently pleading. Yet, His whis- 
per can be heard in the midst of the 
world’s roaring. So in the Blessed 
Sacrament, where a quiet little flame 
shows us where He is, He wears a dis- 
guise which His glory cannot pierce. 
And from behind that veil comes that 
gentle Voice: ‘‘Come to Me, all you 
that labor and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you.” This is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the Church’s prayer in the 
Mass of the Ascension: ‘“‘Grant we be- 
seech Thee, O omnipotent God, that 
we, who believe that Thine only-be- 
gotten Son, our Redeemer, to-day 
ascended into heaven, may ourselves 
also in our heart dwell in the heavenly 
courts, through the same Jesus Christ 
Our Lord.” By our faith we see Our 
Lord on His throne in heaven. By our 
faith we are sure that in His due time 
He will appear risen, ascended, before 
all the world, and the vaunted glory 
of the world will come to nothing. 


Opening of the Era of Faith 


Let us now go over the account of 
Our Lord’s Ascension into heaven in 
the Gospel of to-day’s Mass. ‘“‘Fin- 


.ally,”’ the account begins, ‘‘he (that is, 


Christ) appeared to the eleven as they 
were at table.”’ This was the last visit 
to His own from the invisible world in- 


to which He had retired. Seven dif- 


ferent times at least, Christ had shown 
His Risen Body to the Apostles or to 
the holy women. This includes the 
occasion on which He had offered His 
glorified wounds to Thomas, to be 
searched by the doubter’s hands. Now 
we are come to the last time Christ 
appeared. “At length, he appeared to 
the eleven as they were at table.’’ We 
should not pass over the word, 
“eleven.’’ They were no longer twelve. 
One had left them. The face of the 
Risen Christ was not for him. Oh, the 
power in the stubborn heart of man to 
turn from the face of the Risen Christ, 
and to remain turned away! ‘‘And,” 
the account goes on, “He upbraided 
them for their incredulity and hard- 
ness of heart, because they did not be- 
lieve them who had seen Him after He 
was risen again.”’ I don’t think His 
tone was harsh. He knew what their 
difficulties had been when the shadow 
of death had fallen upon Himself. I 
think He smiled at the end of the re- 
proof, as if to say that they were all 
now confirmed in faith, and so would 
be able to kindle the fire of faith in 
others. For the Gospel tells us how 
He immediately bade them go forth 
into the whole world: ‘‘And he that 
believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be condemned.” But is it a sin not to 
believe if the message of Christ has 
never been preached to you? No, 
that could not be. It is only a sin for 
those to whom the message of Christ 
has been given, as to you and me, and 
who resist it. Then Christ goes on in 
the Gospel, and the light of His face 
shone upon His words: “And these 
signs shall follow those who believe. 
In My name they shall cast out devils. 
They shall speak with new tongues. 
They shall take up serpents, and if 
they shall drink any deadly thing it 
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shall not hurt them. They shall lay 


recover.”’ These are the wonders done 
by faith. And they were more than 
verified in the works of the Apostles. 
The power of miracles was needed by 
them to convince an unbelieving world 
and to overthrow the rooted systems of 
paganism and false cults in the grip of 
which the whole world then lived. 

But the power of faith to work in- 
visible wonders in the world of the 
spirit lives undiminished to-day, and 
shall last unto the end of time. The 
devil is powerless in the presence of 
faith. Faith is impossible for him, and 
in its presence he quails and vanishes. 
And the language of faith is a new 
tongue which only those who believe 
understand. So the serpent’s tongue 
or the slander of the world, like the 
world’s poison, shall harm not the 
children of faith. And those who are 
sick from the malady of sin shall re- 
cover at once under the warm rays of 
the sunshine of faith, to which they 
lift up their penitent hearts. Giants 
are those who believe proudly, striding 
among the pigmies of unbelievers. 


Lessons of the Ascension. 


St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts of 
the Apostles give us some more details 
about the Ascension, which are too 
precious to miss on this day. We are 
told how, after the above words were 
said, Christ led them out of the city as 
far as the town of Bethania, which was 
near the base of the Mount of Olives. 
The place was filled with sacred 
memories. At Bethania Christ had 
raised Lazarus from the dead, and from 
this Mount He had often preached His 
message to the multitudes. He turned 
now and ascended Olivet. I think His 
face and His whole form began to shine 
with an unearthly light, as the moment 
of His departure drew near. And His 


their hands on the sick and they shall. 









companions noticed this, and we can 
see one of them pluck His sleeve and 
say, as the Scripture tells us: ‘Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again 
the Kingdom of Israel?”” How human 
this is! Our Lord must have looked so 
kingly, so superior to the kings of 
earth. “Bring to fulfillment now,” 
said this Israelite, ‘‘the prophetic 
promises. Set the throne of our Mes- 
siah above the other kingdoms of the 
earth.” 

Ah, you are provincial-minded! You 
do not realize that the Kingdom of 
the Messiah is the heart of mankind, 
of whatsoever origin men may be. 
The chosen people is now the human 
race, whose Brother is Christ Our 
Lord. And Our Lord’s answer is so 
gentle: “It is not for you to know the 
times or moments which the Father 
hath put in His own power. But you 
shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you and you shall 
be witnesses to Me in Jerusalem and 
all Judea and Samaria, and even to the 
uttermost part of the earth’ (Acts 
i. 7,8). In other words, once the Holy 
Ghost, the crowning of God’s: phan, 
comes, you shall see clearly that 
Christ’s own are no particular people 
or nation, but every child of man who 
will choose to open unto Him. The 
Gospel of St. Luke adds another 
touch: “And lifting up His hands He 
blessed them.” How careful and 
tender must have been that blessing! 
And then, ‘‘when He had said these 
things, while they looked on, He was 
raised up and a cloud received Him 
out of their sight.” Received Him out 
of the sight of their bodily eyes, but 
not out of the sight of their faith! By 
their faith they would have Him by 
them always, and by their faith they 
would make others to see Him and 
cherish Him. It is of that faith of 
theirs that you and I have received. 








Bouk Revirws 


The New Latin Psalter.—‘‘The Psalms, 
A Prayer Book’’! contains the new Latin 
text of the Psalms and Canticles of the 
Roman Breviary, together with an English 
translation of the Apostolic Letter Motu 
Proprio of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
on the New Latin Psalter and its use in the 
Divine Office. An English translation of 
the Psalms and Canticles has been added 
in parallel columns, and brief practical 
Introductions have been written for the 
Psalms and the Canticles by Fr. William 
H. McClelland, S.J. The book is handy 
and well-printed, and has some 450 pages. 
There are appropriate headings, printed in 
red and black, over the natural divisions of 
the Psalms and Canticles. The Com- 
mentary at the end of each Psalm or Can- 
ticle is nothing more than a repetition in 
fuller form of the divisions given in the text, 
and the Reflections which follow each 
Psalm and Canticle express in some two to 
six lines a pious thought or two suggested 
by the text. The work would be more in- 
viting to the reader if the beginning of each 
Psalm and Canticle were not cluttered up 
with some half-dozen different headings in 
red'and black. 

Here then we have the new official Latin 
translation of the Psalms and Canticles of 
the Breviary which was ordered by Pope 
Pius XII on January 9, 1941. The Pope 
commissioned six Biblical and linguistic 
scholars of the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
in Rome to do the work. It was completed 
and presented to His Holiness in August, 
1944, and was published by the Vatican 
Press in March, 1945. 

The Latin text here provided is based 
on the best critical edition of the Hebrew 
Massoretic (the Biblia Hebraica of Kittel— 


1The Psalms: a Prayer Book, also the 
Canticles of the Roman Breviary in Latin and 
English. With Preface, Explanatory Ihtro- 
ductions, Verse Summaries, etc., by Rev. 
William H. McClellan, S.J., John A. Rowan, 
D.D., L.S.S., James E. Coleran, S. J., Dom 


- Bede Babo, O.S.B., and Francis P. Le Buffe, 


S.J. (Benziger Brothers, Inc., New York 
City). 


Kahl), corrected and perfected by recourse 
to the best ancient versions, such as the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, the Peshitto, the 
Old Latin, etc. It is expressed in classical 
Latin, as far as Biblical and ecclesiastical 
usage, as well as the diversity of Hebrew 
and Latin idioms, will permit. Thus, while - 
using all available means to reproduce in 
dignified Latin the thought of the original 
writings of the Psalms and Canticles, the 
translators have endeavored to retain their 
Hebrew flavor, coloring, and connotations 
by which are recalled the Holy Land, the 
sacred history of the Old Testament, and 
the religious ideas, customs and practices 
of the Chosen People. In other words, the 
translators have done their best to produce 
a simple Latin text and style which fittingly 
and exactly express the doctrines and re- 
ligious notions of the inspired books, which 
are in harmony with the traditional 
language of the Church, and which will 
lend themselves to easy and fluent recita- 


‘tion in choir. The result would seem to be 


that we now possess a Latin text of the 
Psalms and Canticles according to the 
original languages which is the most critical 
and therefore the best possible with our 
present knowledge. It is a text superior 
to anything else we have, and conse- 
quently can be relied upon as a sound basis 
for all future vernacular translations. May 
we soon be given a similar perfected Latin 
text of the whole Bible! 

A comparison of this new text with the 
current Vulgate will reveal a great number 
of different and strange Latin words, es- 
pecially nouns and verbs. This is due 
partly to a more correct rendering of the 
meaning of the original and partly also to 
a return to the bold figures of the Hebrew, 
which the Septuagint, and after it the 
Latin, strove to modify, thus weakening 
the thought and tempering the feeling of 
the original authors of these inspired poems. 

The translators have here also adopted 
modern punctuation, the use of quotation 
marks, and indications through period and 
dash of a change in thought in the Psalms— 
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all of which should help the reader to 
understand these sacred songs more easily. 
Again the translators have avoided the 
mistaken notion that the same word of the 
original must always be expressed by the 
same word in translation, regardless of 
context and difference of subject. They 
have borne in mind the rule of St. Jerome, 
that translating is concerned with thoughts 
rather than words. But one of the most 
noticeable improvements of all will be 
found in the tenses now given to the verbs. 
The Vulgate, slavishly following the 
Septuagint in this particular, is often ab- 
surd and contrary to the meaning of a 
passage. The translators of the Septua- 
gint did not understand the correct mean- 
ing of the tenses in Hebrew. Mechani- 
cally they rendered Hebrew perfect by 
Greek perfect, and Hebrew imperfect or 
future by Greek imperfect or future; and 
the Vulgate followed the Septuagint. 

St. Jerome was aware of these defects 
in the Latin which he revised for his Roman 
and Gallican Psalters, but he was loath to 
depart too much from the current text with 
which the clergy and faithful of the time 
were so familiar and to which they were 
fondly wedded. And yet his own transla- 
tion of the Psalms from the Hebrew made 
in 392 (Psalterium juxta Hebrzxos), monu- 
mental though it was and still remains, is 
not entirely free from the imperfections of 
the Vulgate. That Hebrew rendering did 
not differ essentially from the Hebrew text 
in common use at the time. Moreover, 
expert linguist as St. Jerome surely was, 
there has been progress since:his time in a 
knowledge of Hebrew and cognate tongues. 
This accrued knowledge the translators of 
the new Psalter have made use of, and so 
have given us a text which represents the 
Hebrew of the second and third centuries 
B.C. 

In short, then, this new Latin version of 
the Psalms and Canticles has striven to 
carry out the wishes expressed by the Holy 
Father in his Motu Proprio, where he 
says his aim was to satisfy the many 
bishops, priests, and Religious who had 
repeatedly expressed “‘the wish to have for 
the daily recitation of the Psalms a Latin 
translation in which the meaning intended 
by the Holy Spirit would be more clearly 
manifest, the sentiments of the Psalmist 
would be more fully expressed, and the 





artistic beauty and the force of the words 
would be brought out more fully.” 

It must be noted, however, that the new 
text is for use in the Divine Office only, and 
not for other liturgical functions; and fur- 
ther that its use in the Office is optional. 
No one, so far, is obliged to adopt it. Nor 
are the antiphons, responses, and versicles 
of the Breviary to be changed to suit it. 
These are wise reservations governing the 
new work; for, however superior it is in 
itself to the old text, its use would be 
strange and a considerable burden for some 
time to come for those who have been long 
accustomed to the Vulgate Psalms and 
Canticles, and who not only understand 
them but know most of them by heart. 
But perhaps this new Latin version of the 
Psalter, which constitutes the most drastic 
change in the Latin Bible since the days of 
St. Jerome, is not only the beginning of a 
new Latin version of all the Scriptures, but 
the first real step towards a revision of the 
whole Breviary as recommended in the 
Motu Proprio of Pius X on October 23, 
1913. If so, it is still more to be warmly 
welcomed. 

It is to be noted furthermore that, in 
spite of all the care and scholarship ex- 
pended on the first critical edition of this 
new Psalter, examination by other spe- 
cialists has already shown that it can be 
corrected in some places. Their sympa- 
thetic criticisms have therefore been wel- 
comed and embodied in the second printing, 
called the Editio Typica, which is now 
available. We are told that the editors will 
be grateful for further friendly criticisms 
and suggestions. The translators have 
been aware that improvements in their 
work would be possible in minor details. 
No work of this kind could be expected to 
be perfect from the outset; its proportions 
are too gigantic. 

The new book before us in Latin and 
English evidently has the first, and there- 
fore uncorrected, edition of the official 
Latin text of the Psalms and Canticles. 
But the corrections needed are not exten- 
sive and can be embodied in future editions 
of the work. 

Of course, all that has been said above in 
commendation applies exclusively to the 
official Latin text of the Psalms, which is 
supposed to be faithfully reproduced in the 
book before us; it does not in any sense 
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apply to the English translation which 


_ accompanies the Latin in this book, and 


which is surprisingly defective in many 
ways and in many places. The “Acknowl- 
edgment”’ on page XV makes it clear that 
none of the scholars mentioned on the title 
page was responsible for the new English 
rendering of the Psalms, which gives the 
impression of so much haste and careless- 
ness that we would indeed never associate 
it with such honored names. 

The new Latin version of the Psalms 


and Canticles has been also published 


(without English translation) by J. S. 
Paluch & Co., 2712 North Ashland Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D, 


Enjoyable Spiritual Reading.—It is 
not every day that as enjoyable spiritual 
reading as Father Staab’s work comes to 
the Catholic bookstall.! Here is a bright, 
fresh, young voice in a quarter where the 
utterance is so often flat and hackneyed. 
This will make good table reading for a time 
of retreat, since the themes are short, the 
writing brisk, and the thoughts arresting. 
Father Staab handles the English language 
with distinction. He can be lyrical with- 
out bordering on silliness, and tender with- 
out getting sentimental. Some of his 
passages about Bethlehem and the Child- 
hood of Christ are exquisite. Moreover, 
in many a trenchant observation he shows 
that he is quite conversant with the world of 
to-day. 

Father Staab, a native of Pittsburgh, was 
ordained a Capuchin priest in 1935, after 
which he did graduate work at the Gre- 
gorian in Rome and at Oxford University. 
Subsequently he became professor at St. 
Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa., where he 
is now spiritual'director of the seminarians 
as well. He has had considerable experi- 
ence in lecturing and giving retreats. 

“Catholic piety has been anemic for 
centuries,” he writes in his chapter on the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Any Christian 
piety must remain anemic, to which Christ 
is a vague, mystical figure, and scarcely 
more than a revered name. St. Paul de- 
fined holiness as being made ‘‘conformable 
to the image’ of the Incarnate Son of God. 
There can be no vigorous piety, therefore, 


1 Heads Above the Stars. By Giles Staab, 
O.F.M.Cap. (Frederick Pustet and Co., 
New York City.) 


without the vivid apprehension of the 
historical Christ in all His lineaments 
through knowledge and love. Father 
Staab is not concerned to moralize, as 
are sO many spiritual writers, but aims to 
present Christ, His Blessed Mother and 
St. Joseph warmly and vividly. To kindle 
a spark of charity in a soul is better than 
all the moral preachments in the world. 
Love will know how to behave. St. Augus- 
tine said of his mother that she ‘‘learned in 
the school of the heart.”’ I can imagine 
Monica enjoying ‘‘Heads Above the Stars.”’ 

In the latter half of the work there are 
sapient chapters on topics of the day, such 
as the blight of secularism on our culture 
and education, and the religious foundation 
of our civic liberties. There are also en- 
gaging ‘‘angle-shots,” so to say, of such 
topics as Vocations, the Religious Vows, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, etc. But finest of all 
in this section are the author’s reflections on 
St. Francis of Assisi, to whom he devotes 
twochapters. Il Poverello may well be the 
Saint to save our country from its post-war 
frenzy of pleasure-seeking. He was once 
the bon vivant, the gay blade, a leading 
spirit of the ‘‘brigata spenderezzia,’’ to use 
Jérgensen’s phrase. He knew well the 
gaiety and zest for diversion which now 
crowds the night clubs and the Florida 
beaches, and keeps Broadway busy till 
dawn. He experienced the fever and the 
fret of such diversion, and its inconsonance 
with the sweet seriousness of the Christian 
calling. His great genius lay in discovering 
a profoundly Christian gaiety to take the 
place of the mundane gaiety which he 
forswore. He would keep his old spirited 
comrades singing—but a new song, and one 
that cleanses and truly gladdens the heart. 
The aloof denizens of the monasteries had 
all along known how to put on Christ with 
a lilt and with laughter. He rifled the 
monasteries of their sequestered joy and 
scattered it among the religious proletariat, 
with his wandering friars and thronging 
tertiaries. He bridged the chasm between 
Broadway and the Royal Highway of the 
Cross, and showed that it is a right royal 
highway indeed. A bright homily on 
Francis Bernadone, interspersed with blithe 
chants, is probably the only religious utter- 
ance which could be broached with any 
hope of forbearance in the Stork Club at 
la.m. Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 








